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"We  Help  those  who  try  to  Help  Themselves." 


A   PLEA 


INDUSTRIAL  BRIGADES, 


AS    .\DJU.\XTS    TO 


RAGGED    SCHOOLS, 


DAVID    HARRIS,    F.S.S.,    Edinburgh. 


IHE  OBJECT   URGED— lO    AID    DESIirUTE    LADS    10    GAIN   A 

LIVELIHOOD,  AND    PREVENT   THEM    FROM   FALLING 

INTO   THE  PAUPER  OR  CRIMINAL  CLASSES. 


"  Blessed  is  that  man  who  has  an  idea  which  he  thinks  will  benefit  his  fellows." 

Goethe. 
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Out  in  the  snow, 

By  winter  night  o'crtaken, 

(3n  the  cold  step  he  sits,  his  liead  bent  low, 

By  all  but  God  forgotten  and  forsaken. 

For  help  he  calls 

To  God,  his  heavenly  Father, 

Whose  eye  beholds  one  sparrow  when  it  falls, 

And  notes  a  boy — a  starving  boy — much  rather  ! 

Out  in  the  snow. 

No  home,  no  hope,  heart-broken, 

A  lonely  lad, — ah  !  whither  shall  he  go  ? 

Where  find  a  friend,  or  hear  a  kind  word  spoken  ? 

AT    THE    HOMES 


INDUSTRIAL    BRIGADES, 

EST.VBLISHED  (oR  SOON  TO  BE  ESTABLISHED,  IT  IS  IIOI'Ed) 

IN    ALL    OUR    LARGE    CITIES. 


'  Do  you  hear  the  children  weephig,  O  my  brotliers, 
Ere  the  sorrow  comes  with  years? 

Tliey  are  weej)!!!^;  in  the  play-time  of  the  others — 

111  the  country  of  the  free. 
And  well  may  children  weep  before  you. 

They  are  weary  ere  they  run  ; 
They  have  never  seen  the  sunshine,  nor  the  glory, 

Which  is  brighter  than  the  sun ; 
They  know  the  grief  of  man,  without  liis  wisdom  ; 

They  sink  in  man's  despair,  witliout  his  calm 
Tliey  are  slaves,  without  the  liberty  in  Christendom  ; 

They  are  martyrs,  by  the  pang  witliout  the  palm  ; 
They  are  worn,  as  if  with  age,  yet  unrelicvingly  — 

The  blessing  of  its  memory  cannot  keep  ; 
They  are  orphans  of  the  earthly  love  and  heavenly — • 

Tliey  weep — shall  we  let  tliem  weeji  ? " 


"l  UiUC 


''X^^ 


THE  WANDERING  EOY. 

"  When  the  winter  wind  whistles  along  the  wild  moor. 
And  the  cottager  shuts  on  the  beggar  his  door ; 
When  the  chilling  tear  stands  in  my  comfortless  eye, 
Oh,  how  liard  is  the  lot  of  the  Wandering  Boy  ? 

'  The  winter  is  cold,  and  I  have  no  vest. 
And  my  heart  it  is  cold  as  it  beats  in  my  breast : 
No  father,  no  mother,  no  kindred  have  I, 
For  I  am  a  parentless  Wandering  Boy, 

'  Yes :  my  father  and  mother  were  summoned  away. 
And  they  left  me  to  hard-hearted  strangers  a  prey ; 
1  fled  from  their  rigour  with  many  a  sigh. 
And  now  I'm  a  poor  little  Wandering  Boy. 

'  The  wind  it  is  keen,  and  the  snow  loads  the  gale. 
And  no  one  will  list  to  my  innocent  tale : 
I'll  go  to  the  grave,  where  my  parents  both  lie. 
And  death  shall  befriend  the  poor  Wandering  Boy." 

H.  KiRKE  White. 


INDUSTRIAL    BRIGADES. 


HAVE  somewhere  read  of  an  artist  being  so  struck  with  the 
innocent  beauty  of  a  Uttle  child,  that  he  sketched  the  face. 
^^i  To  this  picture  he  had  given  the  name  of  "  Innocence ;"  and 
as  years  rolled  on,  he  became  anxious  to  paint  a  companion  picture, 
to  represent  "  Vice."  With  this  object  he  visited  the  prisons  con- 
nected with  the  criminal  courts,  and  at  last,  in  Newgate,  he  found  a 
prisoner  of  mature  age  so  branded  with  iniquity,  that  he  at  once 
resolved  that  this  should  be  his  model.  The  picture  was  finished 
and  hung  side  by  side  with  the  one  of  the  little  laughing-eyed  boy, 
when,  to  his  amazement,  he  discovered  that  the  man  and  the  boy 
were  the  same  individual. 

All  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  refomiing  or  preventing  boys 
from  falling  into  crime,  will  agree  that,  however  innocent  the  child 
may  be,  without  proper  training  there  is  no  depth  of  iniquity  to 
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which,  as  a  man,  he  may  not  sink.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  pre- 
sent dread  of  "shooting  Niagara,"  of  the  power  of  the  "lapsed 
masses,"  as  they  are  called,  should  make  us  more  earnest  in  every 
way  to  carry  out  the  idea  which  first  gave  birth  to  the  reformatory 
movement.  On  every  hand  we  have  evidence  that  the  evil  is  spread- 
ing ;  and,  if  not  checked,  great  evil  will  ensue.  The  passing  of  the 
"Crimes  Prevention  Act,"  and  the  "Habitual  Criminal  Act,"  are  proofs 
of  the  increasing  danger  feared  from  the  criminal  classes.  It  was  but 
the  other  day  that  the  mayor  of  one  of  our  large  cities  called  a  public 
meeting  to  consider  w^hat  should  be  done  to  reclaim  the  lawless  boys 
of  that  city;  and  in  almost  all  our  large  towns  and  cities  the  same 
question  is  forcing  itself  upon  the  attention  of  social  reformers.  We 
believe  that  these  boys  are  more  sinned  against  than  sinning ;  for, 
Nnth  the  rearing  and  example  they  have,  it  would  indeed  be  wonder- 
ful if  they  did  become  decent  members  of  society.  I  quote  from  the 
Saturday  Revieiv  as  to  their  condition  : — 

"  So  with  these  street  Arabs.  It  is  not  because  they  are  not  at 
school  that  they  are  half-naked,  wholly  thievish,  blaspheming  little 
blackguards.  They  are  what  they  are,  because  they  are  born  under 
the  influences  which  did  not  allow  them  to  become  anything  else, — 
because  their  parents  swore  and  thieved, — because  they  prefer  idle- 
ness to  work,  and  beer  to  wages.  Send  these  boys  in  a  body  to  a 
school  where  there  are  no  others,  or  only  a  few  others,  and  you  will 
have  a  miniature  reproduction  of  their  fathers'  boozing  ken.  You 
may  save  five  per  cent.,  perhaps,  for  a  cleaner  and  better  life,  but  the 
majority  will  be  what  they  are  now, — the  same  half-naked,  half- 
savage,  dirty  little  rascals.  If  you  want  to  change  the  class  radically, 
take  them  as  soon  as  weaned,  exile  them  for  ever  from  the  wretched 
hovels  of  their  birth,  clothe  them,  feed  them,  and  then  send  them  to 
school.  But  what  beneficent  patron,  what  paternal  state,  is  going  to 
adopt  30,000  infant  children  in  one  town,  appropriate  them,  feed, 
clothe,  and  teach  them  ?  And  if  so  trained,  how  would  they  support 
themselves?" 

These  outcasts,  born  perhaps  upon  a  lodging-house  floor,  or  even 
upon  the  street, — deserted  at  the  very  first  chance, — kicked  about 
by  the  poor-law  officials,  who  just  give  them  food  enough  to  keep 
life  in  them,  but  teaching  them  nothing,  is  it  surprising  that  they 
acquire  vicious  habits  from  the  adult  paupers  ?  Looking  upon  the 
police  as  their  natural  enemies, — cast  adrift  upon  the  wide,  jostling 
world,  homeless  and  friendless,  to  become  "  city  Arabs,"  with  their 


hand  against  every  one,  and,  as  it  seems  to  them,  every  one's  hand 
against  them, — no  wonder 

"That  the  judges  have  then-  work,  and  the  lawyers  wag  the  tongue, 
And  the  gaolers  and  folictm^n  are  the  fathers  to  the  young." 

Our  ragged  schools  are  noble  steps  to  a  better  state  of  things.  I 
take  it  that  the  first  link  of  our  chain  of  philanthropic  effort,  in  the 
attempt  to  reclaim  or  save  the  vicious  youth  of  our  land,  is  forged  in 
the  ragged  schools,  and  the  last  completed  in  the  reformatories.  I 
urge  in  this  paper  what  I  regard  as  a  still  further  extension  (or  link 
if  you  please) — viz.,  Industrial  Brigades  as  adjuncts  to,  but  in  no 
sense  superseding  the  efforts  that  already  have  been  put  forth  with 
the  same  end  in  view ;  and,  at  the  outset,  allow  me  to  say  that,  so 
convinced  am  I  of  the  importance  of  this  movement,  that  I  earnestly 
hope  an  Industrial  Brigade  will  be,  ere  long,  connected  \vith  every 
ragged  school,  reformatory,  and  every  workhouse  in  the  kingdom. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  Industrial  Brigades  is  well  put  in  the 
motto  we  have  adopted:  "We  help  those  who  try  to  help  them- 
selves." For  helpless  cases  other  charities  must  come  in.  We  think 
that  the  sooner  a  boy  can  be  made  self-reliant,  the  better  for  his 
future  good  conduct,  and  the  greater  chance  of  saving  him  from  a 
career  of  crime.  It  may  not  be  quite  out  of  place  for  me  to  describe 
the  class  of  material  we  have  to  work  upon. 

Destitute  boys;  orphans,  or  worse  than  orphans.  (One  boy  was 
admitted  lately,  the  father  having  poisoned  himself;  another — both 
parents  had  died  of  cholera.)  Many  never  knew  either  father  or 
mother.  Some  were  deserted  whilst  l>dng  ill  in  the  Infirmary ;  ille- 
gitimates in  plenty ;  thieves,  and  sons  of  thieves ;  sons  of  soldiers ; 
bad  cases  after  having  passed  through  the  reformatories ;  children  of 
tramps ;  others  there  are  whose  only  fault  is  their  poverty ;  Sunday- 
school  boys  not  quite  hardened  in  sin ;  waifs  of  all  sorts  brought  by 
missionaries  and  Bible-women.  Sly,  filthy,  ragged,  and  wretched ;  but 
whilst  all  this  and  more,  we  must  never  forget  that  they  are  huma?i. 
Properly  treated,  there  is  many  a  bright  jewel  (a  black  diamond,  it 
may  be)  in  the  dark  soil ;  and  why  should  it  not  be  ours  to  bring 
them  to  the  light,  that  they  may  be  fitted  one  day  to  shine  in  the 
Saviour's  crown  ?  Those  who  know  the  class  will  wonder  not  that 
our  streets  are  so  bad,  but  that  they  are  no  worse. 

Most  of  the  boys  now  in  the  Brigade  Homes  were  once  home- 
less, friendless  wanderers,  who  laid  their  heads  by  night  in  whatever 
nook  or  stairhead  they  could  find,  and  some  of  them,  to  satisfy  the 
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cravings  of  hunger,  were  ready  (and  hardly  restrained  by  fear  of 
consequences)  to  steal  as  opportunity  served.  It  is  a  sad  delusion 
to  think  that  before  entering  the  home  these  lads  received  no  teach- 
ing. In  every  close  and  garret  the  educational  process  was  and  is 
going  on,  inuring  the  young  in  habits  of  criminality,  teaching  them 
to  be  pests  of  society,  and  fitting  them  to  be  the  inmates  of  a  jail. 
There  are  still  upon  the  streets  of  our  city  (and  we  cannot  see  the 
wisdom  of  the  ostrich  policy  of  shutting  the  eyes  and  declaring  we 
cannot  see  that  which  half  an  hour's  walk  would  discover  to  either 
resident  or  stranger)  scores  of  poor  friendless  boys,  scrambling  for  a 
livelihood,  and  only  making  street  occupations,  such  as  they  are,  a 
cloak  to  cover  a  life  of  dishonesty. 

I  would  urge  the  plan  of  Industrial  Brigades — the  details  of  which 
I  am  about  to  point  out — as  a  further  step  in  connection  with  our 
ragged  schools ;  for,  as  a  rule,  the  boy  is  sent  adrift  from  them  just 
at  that  age  when  he  needs  most  some  exercise  of  authority  until  he 
acquires  the  power  of  self-government,  and  is  able  to  earn  sufficient 
to  maintain  himself  entirely  and  honestly,  and  I  would  also  urge  it 
as  an  efficient  remedy  for  the  evils  which  are  so  glaring  in  our 
present  workhouse  system. 

I  do  not  by  any  means  hold  up  the  Edinburgh  Brigade  as  a  perfect 
model.  The  movement  was  experimental,  but  five  years'  of  experi- 
ence have  more  than  confirmed  the  theory.  The  Industrial  Brigade 
partakes  partly  of  the  character  of  an  industrial  school,  and  partly  of  a 
night  refuge  and  oia  Poor  Boys'  Club  under  proper  supervision^  where 
the  boys  may  find  a  place  resembling  a  comfortable  and  happy  home. 
Such  an  institution  trenches  no  doubt  very  closely  on  the  ground 
already  occupied  by  ragged  schools  ;  but  the  fact  that  veteran  advo- 
cates of  these  latter  are  among  the  founders  and  friends  of  the  former, 
furnishes  some  assurance  that  there  is  little  likelihood  of  any  conflict 
arising  with  regard  to  the  peculiar  sphere  intended  to  be  occupied 
by  Brigades.  It  is  true  that,  while  the  main  feature  of  ragged 
schools  is  educational,  some  of  them  at  least  partake  of  an  industrial 
character ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  latter  feature  of  these  institutions 
must  necessarily  be  of  a  very  circumscribed  nature,  and  not  at  all 
adequate  to  the  number  of  young  people  attending  the  schools.  It 
will  probably  be  found  that  in  most,  if  not  in  all  ragged  schools,  in- 
dustrial occupations  are  represented  merely  by  tailoring  and  shoe- 
making,  which  are  more  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  the  institutions 
themselves  than  to  the  lads  when  they  are  cast  upon  the  world. 
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Ragged  schools  also  arc  intended  more  for  children  ot  a  tender  age 
than  for  those  of  more  advanced  years  who  will  be  fotuid  in  the 
homes  of  the  Industrial  Brigade.  •  Then,  again,  when  boys  leave  the 
ragged  school  to  become  apprentices,  some  of  them  are  not  unlikely 
— from  the  absence  of  proper  supervision  and  discipline — to  lapse 
into  previous  bad  habits.  There  is,  it  is  understood,  some  oversight 
usually  taken  of  these  lads  when  they  quit  school ;  but  if  they  have 
not  good  homes,  that  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  school  managers 
must  be  more  or  less  of  a  loose  description.  From  the  nature  of  the 
case  it  cannot  be  otherAvise;  and  the  consequence  probably  is,  that 
a  large  percentage  of  these  children,  from  the  evil  associations  into 
which  they  subsequently  fall,  are  ultimately  lost  to  virtue  and  gained 
to  vice.*  And  it  is  just  at  this  point  that  Industrial  Brigades 
come  in  as  the  "  missing  link "'  in  that  chain  of  charity  towards 
the  destitute  and  degraded  youth  of  our  large  towns  and  cities, 
which  should  be  a  more  prominent  feature  than  it  has  yet  become 
in  the  "good  works "'  of  Christian  men  and  Christian  churches. 

The  pressing  need  for  some  such  adjunct  to  our  present  efforts  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  number  of  boys  who,  after  having  gone  through 
our  ragged  schools,  are  afterwards  committed  to  refoniiatories.  The 
master  of  one  of  the  latter  assured  me  that  one  out  of  every  five  of  the 
boys  under  his  charge  has  been  in  a  ragged  school.  We  have,  fur- 
ther, the  startling  fact,  that  whilst  the  proportion  of  youths  of  ages 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  form  not  quite  one-tenth  of  the  population,  they 
are  guilty  of  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  crimes  committed.  The  need 
of  such  work  we  have  in  the  fact  that  there  are  7000  youths  annually 
added  to  our  criminal  population.  Ragged  and  industrial  schools 
are  doing  their  utmost,  along  with  the  reformatories,  to  reduce  the 
number.  Colonel  Jebb,  in  his  evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords 
Committee,  stated  that  if  there  were  any  suitable  agency  for  giving 
them  help  when  the  period  of  their  discharge  arrived  (thus  prevent- 
ing them  from  being  again  surrounded  by  their  old  associates), 
they  might  find  work  and  be  disposed  of  in  this  countrj-.  He 
further  adds,  "  I  think,  in  the  disposal  of  boys,  a  certain  num- 
ber might  be  got  rid  of  if  people  would  find  places  for  them.'t 
The   very   thing    that    we    purpose   to   do   by   means   of    an    in- 

*  One  such  case  we  were  compelled  recently  to  refuse  for  want  of  room.  Tiie  boy 
lias  since  been  guilty  of  liousebreaking,  and  sentenced  to  seven  years'  hard  labour. 

+  Private  benevolence  cannot  accomiili^h  this  for  Street  /in;^-. 


fluential  Board  of  Directors  associated  with  the  management  of 
the  Industrial  Brigades.  May  not  the  Industrial  Brigade  be  made 
a  part  of  the  outlet  question?  To  cast  these  poor  boys  adrift  is 
the  wrong  way.  "No  one  will  employ  me,"  they  truly  say  ;  but 
if  we  bring  to  bear  on  the  boys'  behalf  the  kindly  influence  of  some 
employer  of  labour — if  need  be,  give  the  guarantee  required  for  his 
honesty  :  be  the  patron,  and  then  see  the  change.  The  Rev.  Sydney 
Turner  says,  "  Place  him,  after  proof  and  training,  in  new  and  better 
circumstances,  and  you  will  see  no  more  of  his  delinquencies."  From 
the  experience  at  Mettray  we  have  the  weighty  words,  "  that  employ- 
ment and  kindly  surveillance  will  save  the  boy." 

After  five  years'  eftbrt  in  connection  with  the  Edinburgh  Brigade, 
it  is  most  gratifying  to  find,  from  the  statistics  of  Governor  Smith,  of 
the  Edinburgh  Calton  Prison,  that  results  have  been  noticeable  in 
the  decrease  of  the  number  of  youths  committed  to  prison  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen. 

JUVENILE  CRIME   IN   EDINBURGH, 

Return  of  the  number  of  juA'eniles  committed  to  the  prison  of 
Edinburgh  in  the  twenty-six  years  ended  30th  November,  1872  : — 

No.  under     No.  14  and 
Dates.  14  years  of       under  16 

age.  years  of  age. 


Year  ending 

3otli  Nov.. 

,  1847,  . 

..     260     . 

— 

<( 

(I 

1848,   . 

..    193    . 

••     552 

« 

ii 

1849,    . 

..    149    .. 

..     440 

u 

a 

1850,    ., 

..     61    ., 

..     361 

u 

ii 

I85I,  ., 

..    56  ., 

..     227 

n 

a 

1852,  .. 

■•       57     •■ 

..     270 

li 

ii 

1853,  .. 

..     117     .. 

,.     295 

(( 

(I 

1854,  .. 

..     103     .. 

-     253 

(( 

a 

1855,  .. 

..       Si     .. 

:            142 

(( 

u 

1856,  .. 

•     137     .. 

•             134 

Year  ending 

31st  Dec. 

,  1857,  .. 

.       92     .. 

•            130 

a 

u 

1858,  .. 

71      .. 

.             138 

(I 

il 

1859,  .. 

.       56     .. 

.            130 

a 

u 

i860,    .. 

.       84     .. 

.                 78 

II  mon.  end. 

30th  Nov., 

I86I,    .. 

.       81     .. 

•                 76 

Before  the  establishment  of  Ragged  Schools  in  the  City, 
P 
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No.  under 

Dates. 

1 4  years  of 
age. 

Year  ending  30th  Nov. 

,  1862,      . 

..         52      . 

u 

a 

1863, 

..         50      . 

(( 

(( 

1864, 

..         56      . 

« 

(( 

1S65, 

••       57     • 

« 

i( 

1866, 

..       C4     .. 

(( 

(( 

1867, 

...       76     . 

(( 

(( 

1868, 

..       52     . 

(( 

« 

1869, 

..       47     • 

(( 

« 

1870, 

.••       57     • 

« 

« 

1871, 

...       51     . 

(( 

« 

1872, 

...       46     . 

For  purposes  of  comparison 

in  these 

later  years 

he  increase  of 

calculated. 

No.  1 4  and 

under i6 
years  of  age. 

,         S9 
70 

■       73 
,       91 

97 
,  84 
,  76 
,  76 
,  104 
102 
.   80 


The  management  of  Industrial  Brigades  should  be,  where  possible, 
associated  with  that  of  the  ragged  and  industrial  schools ;  and,  with 
this  view,  it  would  be  well  that  one  at  least  of  the  directors  from 
each  of  the  schools  in  the  city  or  to^^^l  should  be  also  a  director  of 
the  Industrial  Brigade.  This  would  do  away  with  anything  like  a 
sect  or  clique  organization.  The  other  directors  should  be  chosen 
by  the  subscribers  at  the  annual  meetings. 

In  the  management  of  the  home  there  should  be  as  little  of 
officialism  as  possible — our  idea  being  that,  within  certain  limits, 
there  should  be  a  good  deal  of  liberty,  but  no  licence. 

It  is  indeed  a  great  and  difficult  task,  but  not  quite  hopeless ;  for 
if  once  Ave  could  cut  off  the  criminal  supply  by  any  means,  it  would 
then  be  easy  work — 

For  the  best  way  to  thwart  the  father  of  lies, 
Is,  as  soon  as  we  can,  "  cut  off  the  supplies." 

What  is  there  to  hinder,  either  with  or  without  state  aid,  the 
whole  matter  being  dealt  with  in  a  comprehensive  manner,  and  by 
the  plan  of  Industrial  Brigades,  or  homes  for  destitute  struggling 
boys,  established  in  all  our  large  cities,  make  those  who  have  either 
slipped  through  the  other  agencies  in  operation,  or  who  merely  need  a 
helping  hand,  pay  at  least  in  part,  out  of  their  earnings,  for  their  transfor- 
mation into  honest  working  men  ?  No  questions  should  be  asked,  on 
admission,  as  to  their  religious  creed ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  would  not 
ignore  religion ;  but  while  we  would  teach  no  catechisms  or  anything 
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sectarian,  we  would  have  God's  word  read,  and  worship  conducted 
morning  and  night  by  the  superintendent.  The  whole  success  of 
the  Industrial  Brigade  depends  upon  the  superintendent  being  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place.  I  would  describe  the  needed  man  as 
one  who,  in  addition  to  giving  attention  to  the  details  of  the  home, 
and  directing  and  advising  the  boys,  would  instruct  them  in  the 
simple  elements  of  education.  He  should  be  a  man  of  decided 
Christian  character,  who  would  take  more  than  an  ordinary  interest 
in  training  up,  out  of  such  materials.  Christian  citizens, — one  whose 
whole  heart  is  warm  with  the  love  of  Christ,  and  who  would  seek  to 
direct  these  lads  to  the  only  place  where  real  peace  is  to  be  found — 
at  the  Cross.  The  experience  of  the  Mettray  Reformatory  and  the 
Rauhe  Haus  have  shown  convincingly  that  the  claims  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Christ  must  be  recognised  if  we  would  hope  to  effect  any 
permanent  good.  We  consider  this  essential  to  success ;  for  without 
religion  (as  was  said  by  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington)  we  should  simply 
have  a  nation  of  "  educated  devils,"  train  them  how  we  may. 

On  one  occasion  Whitfield  was  engaged  to  preach  the  annual 
sermon  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  London.  He  was  in  very  weak 
health  and  not  able  to  preach.  He  stood  up  and  read  out  the  words, 
"  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  meat :  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave 
me  drink;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in;  naked,  and  ye  clothed 
me :  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me :  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came 
unto  me.  Then  shall  the  righteous  answer  him,  saying.  Lord  when 
saw  we  thee  an  hungered,  and  fed  thee  ?  or  thirsty,  and  gave  thee 
drink  ?  When  saw  we  thee  a  stranger,  and  took  thee  in  ?  or  naked, 
and  clothed  thee  ?  "  Then  shall  the  Lord  answer  and  say,  "  Inas- 
much as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren, 
ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  Whitfield  paused,  and  looking  round  at 
the  galleries  crowded  with  the  foundlings,  and  pointing  with  his 
finger  round  at  them,  said,  as  he  sat  down,  "There  they  are."  On 
behalf  of  the  destitute  boys  of  Great  Britain,  we  would  repeat  the 
words,  saying,  "  There  they  are  " — asking  the  Christian  public  to  re- 
member, that  *' there  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  increaseth,  and  there 
is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  and  it  tendeth  only  to  poverty." 

In  Edinburgh  and  Scotland  we  are  proud  of  our  ragged  and  in- 
dustrial schools ;  and  long  will  the  honoured  names  of  Dr  Thomas 
Guthrie  and  Dr  William  Robertson,  and  of  ex-Sheriff  Watson  of 
Aberdeen,  be  remembered  in  connection  with  them ;  but,  with  all 
the  good  accomplished,  we  had  in  Edinburgh,  five  years  ago,  a  state 
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of  matters  startling  indeed.  Particularly  at  the  Waverley  Railway 
Station,  there  were  scores  of  poor  friendless  boys  scrambling  for  a 
livelihood, — selling  matches  and  carrying  parcels  at  the  best^  and  at 
the  wojst  making  these  but  a  colourable  pretext  for  picking  pockets. 
A  mass  of  squalid  beggary  and  youthful  depravity  in  the  worst  state  of 
ragamufifinism ;  a  festering  sore  and  nuisance  in  the  midst  of  modern 
Athens  and  its  refinement. 

In  starting  the  Edmburgh  Home,  as  a  mere  temporary  expedient 
to  provide  the  means  of  paying  for  food  and  lodging,  they  were  at 
first  organized  into  a  Shoeblacking  Brigade.*  But  though  a  beginning, 
it  was  merely  a  beginning.     The  lads  could  not  possibly  remain  long 

*  The  following  lines  appeared  in  one  of  tlie  Edinburgh  Newspapers  of  this 
start  :— 

THE  SHOEBLACK  BRIGADE. 
"  Weel,  grannie,  there  was  nae  tobacco  to  spin 
This  morn  whaur  I  howpt  a  bit  trifle  to  win, 
And  the  bohbks  hae  cried  doun  the  match-sellin'  trade. 
And  little  at  horse-haudin'  is  to  be  made  ; 
Sae  I  vvi'  vexation  could  grutten  ootricht 
To  think.  I  should  bring  ye  nae  bawbees  the  nicht, 
When  'twas  my  guid  luck  to  meet  Jamie  Dillap — 
Yon  callan  ye  thocht  aye  a  pushin'  wee  chap. 

"  '  Man,  Dawnie,'  cried  Jamie,  '  here's  stunnin'  news  noo  ; 
I've  juist  pairted  wi'  Curly  an'  Sawnie  M'Clew, 
Wha  bouncin'ly  tell  me  their  fortune  is  made. 
For  they've  been  ta'en  on  in  the  Shoeblack  Brigade. 
"Twad  seem  that  some  big  anes  had  met  an'  agree't 
To  try  an'  tak  some  o'  us  Uds  aff  the  street. 
An'  mak'  us  shoeblacks — an'  they're  wantin'  a  lot — 
Sae,  Dawnie,  let's  afF  tae  their  office  like  shot.' 

"  Awa'  to  the  office  we  skirted  wi'  speed 
To  see  an  they  ony  mair  laddies  micht  need. 
And  the  manager,  seemin'  to  fancy  our  looks, 
Spak  kindly ;  and,  writin'  our  names  in  his  books, 
Speered  wha  we  belangt  tae  ?  had  e'er  we  dune  ocht  ? 
Wi'  wha,  an'  at  what  sort  o'  bizness  we'd  wrocht .' — 
A'  whulk  bein'  answered,  he'd  trust  us,  he  said ; 
Syne  fitted  us  out  for  the  Shoeblack  Brigade. 

"He  gied  us  our  tools,  and  appointed  our  stance. 
And  bade  us  march  aff  to  our  duty  at  ance  ; 
An'  though  my  stance  be  na  the  best  i'  toun. 
It  isna  the  warst  ane,  I  wager  a  croun. 


at  this  occupation.  They  must  either  have  more  regular  employment, 
or  they  would  inevitably  have  relapsed  into  that  association  with  the 
criminal  and  vicious  classes  from  which  an  attempt  had  been  made 
to  extricate  them ;  and  as  one  by  one  they  showed  anxiety  for 
improvement,  permanent  situations  were  provided  for  them.  One  of 
our  rules,  that  "  If  a  boy  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat,"  soon 
made  each  eager  to  obtain  work,  and  continue  to  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  the  home.  As  soon  as  we  had  firmly  established  our  reputation 
with  employers,  there  no  longer  existed  any  difficulty  in  obtaining 
places  for  the  boys,  indeed,  we  could  find  employnient  for  twice  the 
number.  We  clothe,  feed,  educate,  and  lodge  the  boy,  until  out  of 
his  earnings  he  can  do  it  for  himself.  All  are  treated  alike,  whatever 
the  sum  of  their  earnings ;  those  who  can  do  so,  pay  4s  a  week 
toward  their  expenses. 

We  give  the  plainest  description  of  food,  as  we  think  it  would  be 
wrong  to  treat  the  boys  better  than  others  of  their  class  usually  fare. 
The  cost  per  head  per  day  for  food  is  5  }{d.  The  clothing  we  supply 
is  of  strong,  plain  material ;  the  allowance — two  suits  a  year,  with 
boots.  Each  boy  must  attend  week  and  Sabbath  schools,  so  that  the 
great  obstacle  to  their  obtaining  work  (not  being  able  to  read  or 
Avrite)  is  speedily  removed. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  Industrial  Brigade  we  get  at  once 
a  regular  weekly  remuneration  from  the  boys'  labour ;  and,  what  I 
urge  as  a  most  important  matter,  he  does  not  mix  with  other  boys 
as  a  "speckled  bird,"  and  can  thus  more  easily  get  merged  into 
the  general  population  as  an  honest,  hard-working  man.  Labour  has 
always  been  found  the  best  preventative  of  crime — a  most  important 
consideration  in  aiding  his  ultimate  reclamation.  Already,  in  five 
years,  the  Edinburgh  Industrial  Brigade  has  succeeded  in  taking 

I  brushed  like  a  hatter,  and  yesterday's  rain, 
The  streets  makin'  glaury,  did  add  to  my  gain ; 
And  though  it  was  late  ere  to  vvark  I  gaed  there. 
Ere  gloamin'  I  polished  my  twenty-twa  pair. 

"An'  grannie,  I  polished  them  aff  a'  sae  clean. 
That  in  them  our  Tarn  micht  his  shadow  hae  seen  ; 
An'  had  I  my  brushes  an'  bleck  here  the  noo, 
I'd  gar  your  auld  shoon  look  as  bonnie's  when  new. 
Some  gentlemen.  Curly  says,  whiles  gie  them  mair 
Than's  charged — tliat's  a  penny  for  brushin'  ilk  pair, 
O  whilk  our  kind  manager  gies  us  our  ivkecl  ; 
For  to  get  a'  our  winnins  we  couldna  expeck." 
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from  the  streets  over  looo  boys.  The  larger  portion  of  these  arc 
known  to  be  doing  well,  several  having  made  small  deposits  in  the 
Savings  Bank.  So  encouraging,  indeed,  have  been  the  results  that 
we  have  enlarged  our  premises,  that  we  may  comfortably  accommo- 
date 100  boys  with  bed,  board,  and  school-room. 

The  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  so  many  have  been  plucked 
from  a  life  of  vice,  and  trained  in  some  sort  to  one  of  decency,  amply 
repays  the  labour  and  expense  of  the  work.  As  to  the  expense.  The 
economy  of  the  scheme  most  strongly  recommends  it.  It  has  been 
proved  that  from  ;Q\  to  ;^8  per  head,  in  addition  to  the  boys' 
earnings,  will  pay  the  entire  cost,  ivhcreas  £20  to  ^28  is  the 
ordina>y  cost  in  some  reformatory  establishments ;  ^8  a  year  is  a 
moderate  sum  indeed  for  the  parochial  authorities  or  for  Government 
to  provide,  if  local  benevolence  won't  do  it. 

One  important  branch  of  our  scheme  I  have  left  unnoticed  until 
the  last.  (The  case  that  more  especially  called  my  attention  to  the 
subject  was  that  of  a  boy  from  one  of  the  ragged  schools,  who  had 
left,  and  was  earning  4s  6d  a  week, — too  little  to  keep  him  decently. 
To  eke  it  out,  he  had  procured  employment  as  a  waiter  on  Saturday 
nights  at  a  public-house,  receiving  is  6d  for  doing  the  unenviable 
work. )  We  admit  such  boys  as  these  as  lodgers,  and,  without  regard 
to  the  smallness  of  their  earnings,  provide  for  thfem  until  such  time 
as  they  can  pay  a  just  equivalent,  or  entirely  maintain  themselves, 
and  then  leave  the  home. 

The  change  upon  the  boys  themselves  by  Brigade  life  is  won- 
fully  marked.  They  enter  starved,  pinched,  and  miserable;  but  soon 
the  cleanliness,  comfortable  clothing,  and  good  food,  constant  work, 
and  kindly  care  of  the  superintendent  and  matron,  do  their  work 
effectually;  and  I  challenge  any  home  to  produce  happier  faces  than 
those  in  the  Edinburgh  Industrial  Brigade.*  As  might  be  expected, 
we  have  had  some  cases  of  theft  after  admission;  they  were  at 
once  committed  to  a  reformatory  as  an  example  to  the  others. 

At  first  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  the  boys  to 
remain  at  their  places  of  work ;  but  a  simple  plan  of  reward  was  hit 
upon, — that  of  giving  a  shilling  as  a  prize  to  every  boy  remaining  in 
the  same  employ  three  months,  (if  during  that  time  there  is  no  cause 

*  A  gentleman  wlio  saw  tliem  cUirIng  the  first  week,  and  then  not  until  twelve 
months  afterwards,  expressed  his  astonishment  tliat,  whereas  they  used  to  look 
wretched  and  miserable,  they  were  now  '•  perfectly  happy." 
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of  complaint  against  him.)  That  inducement  is  now  unnecessary 
and  has  been  discontinued. 

We  have  found  it  better  to  discontinue  admitting  boys  from  a 
distance.  We  found  restless  Arabs  in  the  habit  of  moving  be- 
tween Newcastle,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow,  and  presenting  them- 
selves and  gaining  admission  at  homes  of  this  description  in  these 
places, — a  practice  we  have  recently  checked,  by  agreement  with  the 
various  shoeblack  superintendents,  to  send  back  any  Edinburgh 
applicants,  the  same  being  done  as  regards  boys  who  come  to  us 
from  other  towns. 

We  have  never  been  at  a  standstill  from  the  want  of  funds — often 
at  a  low  ebb  ;  but  just  at  the  right  time  God  has  sent  in  the  needed 
amount.  With  such  an  example  as  Miiller's  Orphan  Home  at  Bristol, 
none  having  faith  in  God  need  fear  that  He  will  send  the  means 
wherewith  to  carry  on  such  a  work ;  for  has  He  not  said — "  Inas- 
much as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  did 
it  unto  me?"  As  incentive  to  work,  let  us  not  forget  that  others 
are  bidding  for  these  boys.     Who  bids  for  the  destitute  children  ? 

"  We  bid,"  said  Pest  and  Famine, 

"  We  bid  for  life  and  limb  ; 
Fever,  and  pain,  and  squalor. 

Their  bright  young  eyes  shall  dim. 
When  the  children  grow  too  many, 

We'll  nurse  them  as  our  own  ; 
And  hide  them  in  secret  places. 

Where  none  may  hear  their  moan." 

"  I  bid,"  said  Beggary,  howling, 

"  I  bid  for  them,  one  and  all ; 
I'll  teach  them  a  thousand  lessons — 

To  lie,  to  skulk,  to  crawl. 
They  shall  sleep  in  my  lair  like  maggots. 

They  shall  rot  in  the  fair  sunshine ; 
And  if  they  serve  my  purpose, 

I  hope  they'll  answer  thine." 

"  And  I'll  bid  higher  and  higher," 

Said  Crime,  with  wolfish  grin  ; 
"  For  I  love  to  lead  the  children 

Through  the  pleasant  paths  of  sin. 
They  shall  swarm  in  the  streets  to  pilfer, 
They  shall  plague  the  broad  highway. 
Till  they  grow  too  old  for  pity. 
And  ripe  for  the  law  to  slay. 
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"  Prison,  and  hulk,  and  gallows 

Are  many  in  the  land  ; 
T-were  folij/  not  to  use  them. 

So  proudly  as  they  stand. 
Give  me  the  little  children, 

I'll  take  them  as  they're  born. 
And  feed  their  evil  passions 

With  misery  and  scorn. 

"  Give  me  the  little  children. 

Ye  good,  ye  rich,  ye  wise  ; 
And  let  the  busy  world  spin  round, 

While  ye  shut  your  idle  eyes. 
And  your  judges  shall  have  work. 

And  your  la-wyers  wag  the  tongue  ; 
And  the  jailers  and  policemen 

Shall  be  fathers  to  the  young. 

"  I  and  the  law,  for  pastime. 

Shall  struggle  day  and  night ; 
And  tlie  law  shall  gain,  but  I  shall  win. 

And  will  still  renew  the  fight. 
And  ever  and  aye  will  wrestle. 

Till  law  grows  sick  and  sad  ; 
And  kill  in  its  desperation. 

The  incorrigibly  bad. 

"  I,  and  the  law,  and  justice, 

Shall  thwart  each  other  still ; 
And  hearts  shall  break  to  see  it, 

And  innocent  blood  shall  spill. 
So  leave,  O  leave  the  children ! 

To  ignorance  and  woe. 
And  I'll  come  in  and  teach  them. 

The  way  that  they  should  go." 

"  O  shame  ! "  said  True  Religion, 

"  O  shame !  that  this  should  be ; 
I'll  take  the  little  children, 

I'll  take  them  all  to  me. 
I'll  raise  them  up  with  kindness 

From  the  mire  in  which  they've  trod  ; 
I'll  teach  them  words  of  blessing, — 

I'll  lead  them  up  to  God." 

We  quote  a  sketch  wTitten  at  the  time  of  the  first  "  general  meet- 
ing "  of  Arabs  in  Edinburgh. 

On  November  the  4th,  1867,  a  general  invitation  to  Street  Arab 
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boys  was  issued  to  meet  for  "tea  and  cookies."  Fifty-seven  re- 
sponded to  the  invitation ;  and  the  gentlemen  who  waited  on  them 
had  practical  proof  of  the  saying,  that  "  One  half  of  the  world  does 
not  know  how  the  other  half  lives  " — a  state  of  matters  was  brought 
to  light,  astounding  even  in  these  days  of  house-to-house  visitation. 
It  was  ascertained  for  a  fact  that  no  less  than  thirty  of  these  poor 
fellows  were  moving  about  the  Waverley  Station  alone,  eking  out  a 
miserable  existence  in  the  worst  state  of  ragamuffinism,  living  amongst 
ihe  arches  and  waggons.  Their  rags,  miscalled  clothing,  did  not 
cover  their  nakedness ;  and  although  here  and  there  appeared  a  face 
which  bore  the  marks  of  having  been  half  washed  in  honour  of  the 
event,  yet  filth  was  the  dominant  condition,  whilst  their  persons  and 
clothes  were  covered  with  vermin.  More  than  one  head  bore  evident 
token  of  having  been  operated  upon  by  the  jail  barber.  Merry  Irish 
faces  were  seen  side  by  side  with  low  cunning  ones,  "looking  the 
thanks  they  did  not  speak,"  as  they  surveyed  the  lumps  of  currant  loaf 
provided  for  them,  large  enough  to  give  them,  as  they  said,  "a 
tightener."  As  a  means  of  reducing  this  mass  of  commotion  to 
something  like  order,  the  boys  were  asked  if  they  could  sing ; — and 
"Happy  Land"  was  suggested.  "No,"  shouts  one;  "we  dinna  ken 
it."  Presently  a  shrill  voice  announces  "Jolly  Dogs"  as  the 
favourite.  The  announcement  was  followed  by  a  burst  of  laughter. 
Silence  being  procured,  a  quiet  voice  proposed  "  Around  the  Throne 
of  God  in  Heaven,"  which  was  attempted  to  be  sung.  At  least  one 
pair  of  eyes  was  wet  with  tears,  as  Sabbath  school  memories  were 
recalled.  After  a  few  words  of  prayer,  short  and  suitable,  the  boys 
"set  to"  and  soon  made  a  clearance.  A  few  words  of  hearty  wel- 
come and  encouragement  to  the  boys  were  then  given,  their  names 
and  addresses  taken  down,  and  some  general  information  as  to  resi- 
dence and  parentage  ascertained.  Seven  of  the  boys  had  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  night's  lodging,  being  literally  homeless  and  houseless. 
They  had  spent  the  previous  night  either  on  stairs,  or  in  the  manure 
boats  on  the  canal,  which  seem  to  be  a  favourite  shelter  for  these 
poor  wanderers.  A  large  proportion  were  orphans;  most  of  the 
remainder  liad  only  one  parent,  and  that  one  drunken  and  wordiless. 

From  amongst  a  number  of  opinions  greatly  valued  I  quote  the 
following  : — 

The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Polwarth,  of  Mertoun,  St  Bos- 
wells  : — "  I  can  only  say  that  this  subject  Avhich  has  been  brought 
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before  us  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  important  that  we  can 
be  called  to  consider.  I  cannot  say  how  pleased  I  was  when  the 
invitation,  which  was  sent  out  by  Mr  Harris,  came  into  my  hands. 
It  was  a  suljject  which  had  been,  not  in  his  mind  only,  but  in  the 
minds  of  sundry  others  with  whom  I  myself  was  acquainted ;  and  I 
cannot  but  think  that,  when  we  find  different  minds  being  brought 
to  consider  the  same  subject,  without  any  one  knowing  that  the 
others  are  thinking  about  it,  there  is  a  higher  hand  directing  us,  and 
leading  our  eyes  to  see  the  want,  and  our  hands  to  go  forth  to 
supply  the  want.  I  think  we  may  be  disposed  to  go  straightforward 
in  this  work,  and  for  this  reason,  as  we  have  already  heard  most  elo- 
fjuently  put  before  us,  that,  if  we  are  not  going  straightforward,  others 
are  working  diligently.  I  hope  that,  without  being  in  any  way  ego- 
tistical, I  may  speak  of  these  boys,  because  I  know  a  little  of  them. 
I  have  had  some  of  these  very  boys  at  the  railway  station  in  my  own 
hands,  and  they  have  gone  back  again ;  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
say  they  have  gone  back,  because  it  is  an  exceedingly  difficult 
matter  to  keep  hold  of  them,  and  I  am  always  glad,  when  the  net  is 
thrown  out,  when  it  catches  some,  though  not  all  of  them.  There 
area  number  of  boys  in  the  town  who  require  to  be  taken  in  hand  at 
once.  Some  of  the  boys  at  the  railway  station  have  parents  who 
can  support  them.  I  know  one  boy  whose  father  and  mother  have 
money,  and  the  father  is  quite  willing  to  educate  his  boy,  but  he 
cannot  get  hold  of  him.  That  boy  is  very  clever.  He  goes  about 
playing  the  fife,  and  earns  a  livelihood  in  that  way;  but  he  is  a  sharp 
boy,  and  was  mentioned  to  me  by  a  policeman  in  the  Cowgate.  I 
know  other  cases  where  the  parents  would  be  able  to  pay  something 
towards  getting  their  children  trained,  if  they  could  be  got  hold  off; 
but  it  is  not  so  very  easy  to  get  them  and  to  keep  them. 

*'  Now,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  these  boys,  sharp  and  clever 
as  they  are,  may  be  made  almost,  if  not  entirely,  to  support  themselves. 
I  do  not  think  that  much  money  will  or  ought  to  be  required  to  carry 
out  this  scheme ;  because  a  great  many  of  these  boys  are  big  and 
stout,  and  will  find  work  which  will  yield  them  sufficient  money  to 
pay  for  their  own  board,  provided  that  the  food,  clothing,  and  lodging 
are  all  of  the  simplest  character.  In  going  forward  with  this  work, 
we  ought  to  be  as  economical  as  possible.  We  hear  about  retrench- 
ment and  about  concentration  of  the  charities  of  the  city ;  and  it 
may  be  very  wise  to  make  a  new  arrangement  of  these  charities,  with 
which,  I  confess,  I  am  not  very  conversant ;  but  whatever  is  done  in 
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this  movement,  should  be  done  with  the  utmost  economy.  These 
boys  have  been  accustomed  to  nothing  but  the  hardest  usage  ;  and 
to  give  them  the  commonest  house,  and  food,  and  clothing,  is  to 
bring  them  into  a  palace.  They  are  delighted  when  they  get  it, 
and  it  has  a  great  effect  upon  them.  I  quite  agree  with  the  Chairman 
as  to  the  importance  of  keeping  these  boys  at  home ;  but  there  are 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  doing  this.  One  class  of  the  boys  have 
parents  with  whom  they  live  ;  but  there  is  another  class  who  have 
parents,  but  do  not  live  with  them  ;  and  there  are  some  who  have  no 
parents  living.  One  little  boy  told  me,  when  I  asked  him  if  his 
parents  were  alive,  that  his  mother  was  dead  and  his  father  was  in 
the  Crimea.  That  boy  was  a  sharp,  clever  little  lad,  doing  well. 
One  boy  came  out  to  me  in  East  Lothian,  where  I  have  some  boys 
who  work  on  a  farm.  Employment  might  be  got  for  these  boys  by 
making  them  errand  boys  for  shops.  I  believe  many  shopkeepers 
would  be  glad  to  have  a  boy  to  run  messages.  That  was  mentioned 
to  me  by  a  lady  who  takes  a  warm  interest  in  the  movement.  As  to 
the  ultimate  disposal  of  the  boys,  I  think  an  emigration  scheme  is 
one  which  would  be  most  successful.  There  should  also  be  a  fund 
provided  for  apprenticing  boys,  where  that  can  be  done ;  but  many 
of  the  boys  we  find  loitering  about  the  town  are  boys  who  have  been 
occupied  at  some  trade — perhaps  never  regularly  apprenticed — but 
who  have  been  at  a  trade,  and  in  some  way  or  another  have  been 
thrown  out  of  employment,  and  are  running  about  doing  nothing.  I 
do  hope  that  this  meeting  will  not  delay  beginning  to  carry  out  the 
scheme.  If  the  boys  who  are  to  be  the  objects  of  our  care  were  very 
young  boys,  which  most  of  them  are  not,  they  would  require  to  be 
supported ;  but,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the  boys  are  able  to 
earn  very  nearly  their  own  livelihood.  I  am  only  stating  my  own 
experience  within  the  last  two  years  of  these  boys  in  Edinburgh,  and 
in  another  country  town ;  and  all  I  say  is,  that,  with  careful  manage- 
ment, and  judicious  employment  of  their  labour,  these  boys  may  be 
made  even  now  to  support  themselves  almost  entirely.  (Applause.) 
**  I  do  hope,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  go  forward  in  this  matter  to- 
day. I  do  earnestly  hope  that  you  will  see  in  it  Christ's  work,  and 
that  He  is  really  calling  us  to  begin  at  once.  By  all  means  let  us 
consider  it  carefully,  think  it  over,  and  see  exactly  what  is  to  be  done. 
But  it  seems  to  me  quite  clear  that  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  going 
forward ;  and  I  am  ratlicr  of  the  opinion  which  was  mentioned  in 
Mr  Harris's  circular,  that  instead  of  asking  for  large  subscriptions  at 
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first,  and  making  it  a  public  thing,  wc  should  begin  by  asking  a  few 
friends  privately.  I  think  that  in  that  way  sufficient  money  might  be 
collected  for  the  purpose.  The  amount  of  money  which  will  be  re- 
quired depends  on  the  number  of  the  boys,  and  on  the  size  of  the 
premises  which  may  be  occupied.  Suppose  we  were  to  begin  with 
the  boys  at  the  railway  station,  who  are  now  running  about  blacking 
shoes,  selling  matches,  and  carrying  parcels ;  that  would  be  a  small 
number  to  begin  with,  and  the  number  would  gradually  increase.  I 
think  it  would  be  best  to  begin  with  a  small  number,  and  clothe  them 
with  decent,  wami  clothing,  and  provide  them  with  a  home.  I  trust 
you  will  see  that  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  the  matter,  and  there 
is  certainly  none  as  regards  funds.  I  have  had  a  little  experience  in 
providing  food  and  clothing  for  these  bo}s  ;  I  know  a  little  what  it 
costs,  and  what  the  boys  can  earn  ;  and  I  think  you  will  be  able  to 
carry  on  the  work  successfully.  I  wish  you  all  God  speed  in  the 
matter,  and  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  gi^■c  \"0u  any  assistance  in  my 
power."     (ApplauseJ 


At  the  Annual  jNIeeting,  1S70, 

The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Polwarth,  President  of  the  Edin- 
bm"gh  Industrial  Brigade,  in  his  introductory  remarks,  mentioned  that 
the  institution  was  yet  comparatively  young.  He  remembered  of  the 
institution  being  started  in  the  year  1867,  and  he  was  sure  that  for 
the  measure  of  prosperity  which  had  been  vouchsafed  to  the  work 
they  had  reason  to  be  thankful.  The  name  of  the  Brigade  put  its 
character  before  the  public.  He  wished  that  its  principles  were 
more  widely  known  throughout  the  country,  and  that  the  institution 
received  more  general  support.  But  a  few  years  ago  there  was  in 
Edinburgh  a  vast  number  of  boys  whom  the  Ragged  Schools  scarcely 
touched,  for  they  were  usually  above  the  ages  of  the  boys  who  could 
be  admitted  to  the  Ragged  Schools.  Since  its  inauguration  the 
Brigade  had  rescued  3  60  boys  (i  S 70)  from  crime  and  assisted  in  replac- 
ing them  in  respectable  society,  and  this  refuted  the  statement  that  the 
Brigade  was  either  an  indigent  or  an  indolent  institution.  Surely 
shrewd  Scotchmen  would  understand  that  police  rates  and  prison 
rates  were  no  mere  trifle,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  by  rescu- 
ing these  lads  from  the  ranks  of  crime  they  would  keep  down  these 
rates.     He  ventured  to  say  that  the  community  at  large — that  the 
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citizens  of  Edinburgh,  whether  they  had  taken  an  interest  in  this 
association  or  not,  and  the  country  at  large,  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  society.  More  than  that,  they  ought  in  all  honour  to  contri- 
bute far  more  largely  than  had  hitherto  been  done  for  the  support  of 
the  institution,  seeing  that  it  had  undoubtedly  aided  in  reclaiming 
poor  wandering  lads,  and  also  in  keeping  down  the  police  and  prison 
rate.  He  did  not  think  he  was  overstating  the  matter  when  he  drew 
tlie  attention  of  the  public  to  the  fact  that  over  360  boys  had  been 
rescued,  who  certainly  would  not  have  benefited  the  town  without 
some  help.  There  was  something  very  touching  at  the  sight  of  poor 
Avayward,  wandering  lads.  There  was  crime,  there  was  vice,  and 
there  was  misery  and  wretchedness  ;  but  w^hose  fault  was  it  ?  It  was 
said,  look  at  the  mass  of  drunken  fathers  and  drunken  mothers. 
That  was  all  too  true.  INIany  were  the  evil  influences  which  sur- 
rounded these  poor  young  creatures.  There  were  few  who  helped 
them,  and  many  who  tended  to  hurt  them.  The  eye  of  the  Christian 
could  not  but  look  with  pity  on  these  poor  lads,  and  his  heart  greAv 
Avarm  as  he  might  think  or  say  that  the  same  condition  might  have 
been  his  had  his  lot  been  cast  otherwise  tlian  it  was.  Parents  (he 
said),  think  of  your  children  and  little  boys,  how  they  might  run 
about  the  streets  as  many  are,  their  parents  being  dead,  homeless 
and  helpless  !  It  might  have  been  so  with  you  or  your  children. 
Surely  Christian  pity  would  be  stirred  up  when  they  thought  of  those 
poor  lads  and  try  to  do  something.  They  might  feel  thankful  for  the 
measure  of  success  which  had  attended  the  work.  As  to  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  Brigade  was  instituted,  first  and  foremost,  when 
they  commenced  the  work,  they  wished  to  do  so  in  dependence  on 
God,  They  had  no  faith  in  irreligious  reclamation.  They  believed 
that  for  the  rescue  of  the  lost  the  power  of  the  Gospel  was  the 
greatest  that  could  be  wielded — (applause) — and  that  to  put  the 
Bible  in  a  secondary  place  would  be  a  vast  mistake.  One  other 
thing  which  they  wished  to  keep  in  mind  was  that  they  should 
certainly  striA-e  to  do  all  they  could  to  make  the  lads  help  themselves. 
They  had  a  strong  anti-pauperisation  feeling.  One  thing  they 
earnestly  Avished,  Avas  to  teach  them  to  be  working  men,  and  to  teach 
them  to  help  themselves;  and  in  no  small  degree  had  the  lads  done 
so.  Then  don't  let  them  forget  the  lads — hoAv  much  they  had 
helped  in  the  Avork.  It  Avas  to  their  credit  and  lionour  that  those 
lads  had  helped  in  their  OAvn  way  to  contribute  tOAvards  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  institution — thus  helping  one  another,     71ie  amount  of 
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money  earned  l)y  the  boys  would  be  found  in  the  report,  and  one 
thing  he  Avished  to  draw  attention  to  was  the  smalhiess  of  the  amount 
paid  to  tlie  boys.  Tlic  highest  rate  of  wages  was  4s  6d  a  week.  He 
did  not  mean  for  a  moment  to  say  that  the  masters  took  advan- 
tage of  the  boys,  or  that  their  wages  were  too  low ;  but  he  wished  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  fact  that  the  lads  were  for  the 
most  part  engaged  in  learning  skilled  trades  as  apprentices,  and  that 
they  will  be  the  gainers  ultimately  by  earning  higher  wages  than  un- 
skilled labourers,  when  their  apprenticeship  is  over;  and  not  a  few 
of  them  would  themselves  return,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  money 
which  was  advanced  for  their  help  in  the  days  of  their  youth.  He 
was  persuaded  a  great  many  of  the  boys  would  feel  it  to  be  a  point 
of  honour  to  contribute  to  the  society.  Then  they  would  have  funds 
coming  in  from  the  veiy  class  which  they  were  now  seeking  to  raise. 
It  might  be  waste  ground  they  were  working  on  now;  it  might 
look  a  hopeless  task  to  be  grubbing  at  the  thorns  and  thistles. 
There  were  tough  roots  of  vice  in  many  hearts,  but  get  them  out, 
and  where  thistles  grew  they  would  have  beautiful  crops.  But  there 
Avas  something  nobler  still.  It  was  when  the  evil  heart  was  rooted 
out  and  bad  practices  were  taken  away  that  these  lads  became 
honest  and  faithful  workmen.  There  was  a  reward  to  gladden  the 
heart,  and  surely  good  interest  for  the  money  laid  out.  (Applause.) 
The  society  had  not  been  so  liberally  supported  during  the  past  year 
as  they  might  have  expected.  He  felt,  if  he  could  make  his  voice 
heard  by  every  citizen  in  Edinburgh,  they  would  lay  it  to  heart  and 
feel  that  a  penny  given  to  this  would  be  a  pound  saved  otherwise, 
that  there  would  be  a  stronger  and  deeper  feeling  as  to  the  duty  of 
contributing  to  this  and  other  similar  societies.  Their  balance  was 
not  on  the  right  side.  He  hoped  that  it  would  be  speedily  changed. 
They  did  not  ask  a  large  balance  in  the  bank,  but  they  asked  a  real 
place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  They  asked  that  the  society 
should  have  a  deep  root  in  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh, 
and  that  they  should  take  a  real  heartfelt  interest  in  it — not  that  they 
should  give  it  a  ^{^5  or  ^10  note  and  be  done  with  it,  but  that  with 
watchful  eyes  they  should  notice.  His  Lordship  then  referred  to  the 
necessity  for  action  being  taken  to  increase  the  building  fund.  The 
l)lace  was  overcrowded  to  such  a  degree  that  it  was  dangerous  for  the 
health  of  the  lads.  And  should  it  be  said  that  there  was  to  be  no 
more  room  for  lads  homeless  and  destitute  ?  Surely  not.  Could  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  afford  to  pay  a  couple  of  thousands  of  pounds  ? 
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Could  the  gentry  in  the  city  and  others  in  the  country  round  about 
give  two  thousand  pounds  to  build  a  home  for  homeless  lads  ?  He 
was  sure  they  could,  and  he  trusted  they  would.  They  did  not  want 
to  put  up  expensive  premises,  but  just  such  a  building  as  would  be 
a  comfortable  home  for  loo  poor  lads.  He  could  not  close  his  re- 
marks without  referring  to  the  death  of  one  who  took  a  deep  and 
warm  interest  in  the  Industrial  Brigade — one  who  had  passed  from 
them  like  a  ripe  sheaf  of  corn,  to  be  gathered  into  the  garner.  He 
referred  to  Admiral  Sir  'William  Ramsay.  They  felt  thankful  that 
he  was  permitted  to  labour  with  them  in  the  last  years  of  his  life ; 
and  the  removal  of  such  men  from  amongst  them  was  an  urgent  call 
on  those  who  were  left  to  be  more  earnestly  faithful  while  it  was  day. 
In  concluding,  the  chairman  expressed  the  sympathy  of  the  sub- 
scribers, with  Mr  Rattray  and  others  engaged  in  the  active  work  of 
the  society.  There  was  no  work  in  which  they  were  engaged  that 
might  more  fully  and  deeply  take  hold  of  their  hearts  and  sympath}', 
and  he  hoped  that  henceforth  it  would  have  a  deeper  hold  upon  the 
P9pulation  of  the  city. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Derby,  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Manchester  Industrial  Brigade,  in  moving  the  first  resolution, 
said  :  "  I  was  asked  some  weeks  ago  to  attend  this  meeting  and  to 
move  the  first  resolution.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  me  to  come  to 
Manchester,  and  especially  for  a  purpose  of  this  kind.  (Hear,  hear.) 
But  before  I  agreed  to  undertake  the  honourable  duty  which  I  was 
asked  to  perform,  I  thought  it  only  right  to  ascertain  for  myself,  so  far 
as  I  could,  what  were  the  principles  upon  which  this  Industrial  Home 
(Brigade)  was  established,  and  what  was  the  system  upon  which  it  was 
carried  on.  You  don't  require  to  be  told  that  there  are  many  insti- 
tutions which,  however  benevolent  in  intention,  are,  from  mismanage- 
ment, anything  but  beneficent  in  result.  (Hear,  hear.)  Nor  will  it 
be  a  new  thing  to  you  to  hear  that  a  charity  mismanaged  and 
abused  not  only  does  no  good,  but  may  in  many  cases  do  a  great 
deal  of  harm.  The  result  of  such  inquiry  as  I  have  been  able  to 
make  has  been  to  satisfy  me  that  the  Home  was  fully  deserving  of 
your  support;  and  I  shall  try,  in  very  few  and  very  plain  words,  to 
tell  yoii  why  I  think  so.  You  must  not  expect  from  me  anything 
that  is  very  new,  even  if  I  had  not  been  anticipated  in  the  substance 
of  much  that  I  have  to  say  by  the  report  you  have  just  heard. 
Novelties,  where  you  ha\e  to  deal  with  \'ery  old  and  very  simple 
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subjects,  are  generally  paradoxes;  and  all  I  hope  or  intend  to  do  is 
to  put  before  you  a  few  plain  focts  about  which  there  is  no  dispute, 
and  to  ask  you  to  draw  from  them  one  or  two  inferences  about 
which  I  think  you  will  feel  no  difficulty.     This  Home  was  opened 
about  three  years  ago.     It  occupies  what  were  formerly  four  houses, 
which  have  been  permanently  secured  for  the  use  of  the  charity,  and 
thrown  together;  and  you  have  heard  that  the  total  number  of  lads 
who  ha\-e  come  under   the   care   of  the  Institution  is   something 
between   130  and   140;  that  75  of  them  are  inmates  at  the  present 
time;  and  that  the  number  of  those  inmates  might  be  considerably 
increased  if  the  accommodation  was  equal  to  it.     I  have  been  this 
morning  on  a  visit  to  the  premises,  and  I  can  bear  witness  that, 
although  there  is  not  one  particle  of  superfluous  ornament ;  although 
everything  is  for  use  and  nothing  for  show ;  and  although  I  must 
fairly  admit  that  our  inmates  are  packed  a  little  more  closely  than 
we   might   perhaps   think  desirable   if  our   means  were  altogether 
unlimited,  still  there  is  everywhere,  above  and  below,  perfect  and 
scrupulous   cleanliness — (hear); — there   is   plenty   of   fresh   air— at 
least,  of  air  as  fresh  as  you  are  ever  likely  to  get  in  a  great  manu- 
facturing town — ("hear"  and  laughter);  and  there  is  plenty  of  good 
and  wholesome  food.     The  first  c^uestion  one  naturally  asks  is.  Do 
the  objects  of  this  charity  require  such  help  as  you  are  trying  to  give 
them  ?     Do  they  require  it  in  this  form  ?     And  is  there  any  agency 
already  existing  which  would  deal  with  such  cases  as  these  are  ?     On 
that  last  point  I  can  ansAver  with  confidence.     There  is  none.     Re- 
formatory Schools,  as  we  all  know,  are  only  for  those  lads  who  have 
brought  themselves  under  the  law ;  they  may  be — generally  they  are 
— very  little  to  blame ;  the  fault  is  generally  much  more  that  of  their 
elders  than   their   own.      Still   the   discipline  of  those   schools   is 
intended  only  for  such  lads  as  have  shown  by  their  conduct  that 
they  are  on  the  way,  if  not  removed  from  actual  influences,  to  be- 
come members   of  what  we  call  the  criminal  classes.      Industrial 
Schools  again  are  doing  a  useful  and  valuable  work.     They  provide, 
taking  England   and  Scotland  together,  for  above  9000  children ; 
but,  as  many  of  you  know,  they  are  limited  by  law  as  regards  the 
ages  of  the  boys  whom  they  receive,  and  for  tJie  class  7vith  whom 
"nw  /ia7<e  to  do,  Iwys  from  ij  to  16  years  of  age,  not  convicted  of 
any  offence,  too  old  to  enter  a  certified  industrial  sc/iool,  and  /laving 
no  Jionie  except  the  streets,  or  possibly  such  a  home  as  is  worse  than 
none,  for  such  I  say  there  is  literally  no  place  of  refuge  here  except 
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the  7uorkhouse.  There  is  no  place  except  this,  so  far  as  I  kiioto, 
luhere  they  can  get  a  good  plain  industrial  teaching,  such  as  shall 
qualify  them  to  make  their  %vay  in  life  hereafter.  Of  course  the 
question  arises,  when  one  hears  of  a  boys'  refuge  and  home,  "  Where 
are  their  parents  ?  what  are  they  about  ?  and  why  is  the  pubUc  to  be 
called  upon  to  do  their  duty  for  them  ?  "  That,  of  course  is  quite  a 
reasonable  inquiry.  But  the  answer  is  easy.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  with  which  this  institution  has  to  do,  in  the  report  of  last 
year  I  see  it  stated  that  in  seven  cases  out  of  eight,  there  are  no 
parents  at  all.  The  lads  are  orphans,  left  to  shift  for  themselves  as 
they  can.  It  is  only,  as  you  have  heard  stated  just  now,  under  very 
special  circumstances  that  those  who  have  fathers  living  within  the 
district  are  admitted  at  all,  because  the  founders  of  the  Home  knew 
well,  and  perhaps  in  their  operation  they  even  over-rated  the  risk  of 
holding  out  to  disreputable  parents  an  inducement  to  neglect  their 
children  and  throw  the  care  of  them  upon  utter  strangers.  They 
have  embodied  in  their  trust  deed  the  rule  of  which  I  speak. 
Practically,  therefore,  I  may  say  that  this  Home  exists  for  the  benefit  of 
orphans  and  destitute  lads  mainly,  with  a  small  admixture  of  others 
who,  having  been  separated  from  their  families,  have  to  come  here  and 
look  for  work,  and,  not  succeeding  in  finding  it,  are  in  a  position  of 
isolation  which  is  almost  equivalent  to  orphanage.  Although  in 
matters  of  this  kind  it  is  hardly  possible  to  be  too  careful,  yet  I  doubt 
whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  even  supposing  that  the  institution  were 
thrown  open  to  boys  without  any  restriction  as  to  where  or  how 
their  parents  were  living,  there  would  be  any  great  rush  on  the  part 
of  fathers  and  mothers  to  send  their  children  here.  Because  we  only 
take  them  at  an  age  when,  as  the  figures  of  the  report  sufficiently 
show,  they  are  able  to  make  themselves  useful  at  home,  and  to  pay  for 
a  very  large  proportion  of  their  own  keep.  There  is  a  class  whom  we 
do  not  and  cannot  help,  a  class  whose  position  always  seems  to  me 
a  singularly  hard  one,  a  class  of  those  who,  in  effect,  are  punished 
for  the  faults  of  others,  who  grow  up  in  vicious  and  drunken  and  dis- 
orderly families,  not  in  themselves  worse  than  their  neighbours,  but 
surrounded  from  their  earliest  days  by  the  worst  examples,  and  in 
whom  it  argues  an  exceptional  degree  of  merit  if  they  should  turn 
out  otherAvise  than  badly.  I  do  not  think  I  need  stop  to  discuss 
the  question  whether  lads  such  as  are  qualified  by  our  rules  to  be 
admitted  into  this  Industrial  Home  ought  to  be  helped  or  not.  They 
(irc  entitled  to  help  as  a  matter  of  humanity,  for  they  have  done  ?io 
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wrong,  and  left  to  t/iemxc/rrs  thry  /lai'e  not  a  chance.  If  you  look 
at  the  matter  selfishly,  it  is  \ery  much  your  interest  to  give  them  a 
lift,  because  they  are  exactly  at  that  age  when  habits  of  industry  and 
honesty  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  idleness  and  vice  upon  the  other,  are 
likely  to  be  permanently  formed;  and  the  temporary  assistance 
wlaich  we  ask  for  those  boys,  extending  at  the  most  for  a  period  of 
two  or  three  years,  may,  and  in  some  cases  probably  will,  decide  the 
question  whether  they  are,  as  workers,  to  increase  the  public  wealth, 
or  whether  they  are  to  lessen  it  by  living  upon  it  for  the  rest  of  their 
days  as  paupers,  as  beggars,  as  vagrants,  or  possibly  Avorse.  If  you 
look  at  the  matter  in  a  wider  and  more  national  point  of  view,  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  there  is  no  such  reproach  upon  our 
administrative  capacity,  that  there  is  no  such  discouragement  to  all 
our  hopes  and  ideas  of  social  improvement,  as  the  existence  in  Eng- 
land of  a  large  number — I  am  afraid  I  might  almost  say  an  enormous 
number — of  persons  who  know  our  civilization  only  by  the  restraint 
it  imposes,  and  not  by  the  benefits  it  confers.  (Hear,  hear.)  They 
are  among  us,  but  not  of  us.  They  are  idle  in  the  midst  of  industry. 
They  are  without  a  penny  in  the  very  centres  of  wealth ;  and  abso- 
lutely, so  far  as  we  can  see,  they  are  in  no  respect  the  better  for  all 
the  three  or  four  thousand  years  of  human  exertion  has  done  to 
improve  the  condition  of  mankind.  I  do  not  know  how  it  may  be 
with  you  to  whom  I  am  speaking,  but  to  my  mind  a  rough  of  one  of 
our  great  towns,  or  what  we  call  a  street  Arab,  is  a  much  more  un- 
pleasant object  to  contemplate  than  any  mere  savage  could  be ;  and  I 
am  afraid  I  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  forced  upon  me  by  all  I 
have  seen,  or  heard,  or  read,  that  of  that  class  we  have  here  in  Eng- 
land, relatively  to  our  population,  more  than  are  to  be  found  in  any 
equally  civilized  country.  Whether  that  is  due  in  any  respect  to  our 
more  crowded  population ;  whether  it  is  due  to  greater  uncertainty  of 
industrial  emplojTiient  in  towns  than  in  rural  districts ;  whether  it  is 
due  in  any  respect  to  the  operation  of  our  poor-law  system ;  whether 
it  is  that  our  climate  renders  the  condition  of  those  who  have 
very  little  to  live  upon  more  miserable  than  it  is  elsewhere — and  that 
misery  produces  degradation  ;  whether  it  may  be,  again,  that  our 
lowest  class,  in  a  country  where  there  is  free  opening  for  ability,  and 
where  social  conditions  change  rapidly,  is  constantly  being  on  the 
one  hand  recruited  by  the  worst  and  weakest  of  other  classes,  whilst 
the  best  of  those  who  are  born  in  it  contrive  to  make  their  way  out 
of  it — whether  any  of  these  explanation  s,  or  all  together,  account  for 
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the  result  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  we  seem  to  liave  more  than 
our  own  fair  share  of  habitual  beggars,  and  of  people  living  without 
any  recognised  way  of  getting  their  livelihood.  I  have  never  seen 
anything  elsewhere  quite  as  bad  as  some  of  the  back  slums  of  Lon- 
don— and  I  do  not  know  that  those  of  other  great  English  towns  are 
very  much  better — but  that  opens  a  very  wide  question,  and  I  come 
back  to  the  practical  conclusion  to  which  I  wish  to  lead  you,  that 
every  3'oung  lad  whom  you  leave  on  the  streets  Avhen  he  is  growing 
up  from  boyhood  to  manhood  is  a  great  deal  more  likely  than  not 
to  be  spoiled  for  any  useful  purpose.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  now  or 
never  for  them.  We  are  all  in  our  various  ways  brought  up  with 
some  habits  of  discipline  and  with  some  degree  of  industry,  and  I 
suspect  we  can  hardly  even  understand  the  excessive  difficulty  with 
which  habits  of  that  kind — absolutely  necessary  as  they  are  for  civi- 
lized life,  and  easy  as  they  have  become  to  all  educated  persons — are 
acquired  by  any  young  man  whose  childhood  and  youth  have  been 
passed  in  idleness  and  in  vagrancy.  Of  course  you  will  expect  to 
hear  that  in  working  up  this  waste  human  material  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  occasional  failure.  That  is  simply  inevitable.  Hereditary 
predisposition  in  some  cases,  a  bad  or  deficient  early  training  or  none 
at  all  in  others,  are  very  real  and  serious  difficulties,  and  if  you  heard 
the  report  which  has  just  been  read  you  will  have  noticed  that  the 
fact  of  occasional  failure  is  not  denied,  but  that  it  is  admitted  and 
excused  in  what  I  think  is  a  fair  spirit.  /  u<ould  just  mention 
that  the  peculiarity  of  the  system  foUoiued  in  this  institution — and 
to  my  mind  that  udiich  constitutes  its  greatest  merit — is  that  the 
principle  of  self-support  is  acted  upon  as  far  as  is  possible.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Every  lad  pays  something  for  his  board  and  lodging,  which 
he  has  to  earn  by  the  work  Avhich  has  been  found  for  him,  or 
which  he  has  been  helped  to  find.  Whatever  he  can  earn  above 
that  sum  is  his  own,  and  is  put  by  for  his  benefit ;  and  he  has 
therefore  before  him  a  continual  stimulus  to  industry.  If  he  falls 
short,  that  is  charged  against  him  as  a  debt— a  debt  not  meant  to 
be  enforced  by  any  legal  process,  but  which  is  willingly  acknow- 
ledged, and  which,  I  believe,  is  in  general  cheerfully  paid  before  he 
leaves.  (Hear,  hear.)  You  have  heard  the  financial  statement.  I 
did  not  hear  it  mentioned  in  that  statement,  but  I  was  informed 
this  morning  by  a  member  of  the  Committee,  that  the  actual  cost 
per  head  incurred  for  every  boy  over  and  above  the  proceeds  of 
his  work  does  not  exceed  jQ^  or  ,-/^5  103 — that  sum  providing  for 
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all  necessary  expenses,  except,  of  course,  the  rent  of  the  building. 
That  amount  seems  to  me  singularly  small.  Small  as  it  is,  it  was 
even  less  a  year  or  two  ago ;  but,  since  that  time,  as  you  are 
aware,  prices  have  considerably  risen.  But  what  I  want  to  point 
out  is,  that  the  great  cheapness  Avith  which  this  work  is  carried 
on,  shows  how  much  more  important,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  as- 
siduous personal  care  and  supervision  are  than  any  mere  gifts  of 
money.  (Applause.)  I  cordially  concur  with  what  Mr  Shaw  said — 
that  the  secret  of  success  in  an  institution  of  this  kind  is  that  it 
should  not  be  too  large  for  personal  care  and  supervision.  (To  Mr 
Leonard  K.  Shaw,  the  lads  of  Manchester  owe  an  immense  debt  of 
gratitude.)  (Hear,  hear.)  Where  the  work  to  be  done  is  the  formation 
of  individual  human  character,  no  organization,  however  skilful,  no 
mechanism,  however  perfect,  will  dispense  with  that  personal  care;  and 
I  therefore  cordially  echo  what  has  been  said  by  him,  that  if,  as  seems 
likely  to  be  the  case,  an  extension  of  this  institution  is  wanted,  the 
way  to  accomplish  that  result  is  not  to  enlarge  the  home,  and  there- 
fore to  make  it  less  of  a  home  than  before,  but  to  establish  other 
and  subsidiary  homes  connected  with  it,  although  under  the  same 
general  management.  (Hear,  hear.)  Of  course  the  promoters  of 
this  undertaking  would  not  claim  for  themselves,  and  I  do  not  claim 
for  them,  that  the  plan  upon  which  they  are  working  may  not  be  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement.  Only  a  beginning  has  been  made  as  yet. 
But  we  say  that  it  is  a  good  beginning,  and  it  is  not  in  Manchester 
at  least  that  we  are  apt  to  let  a  successful  experiment  drop  for  want 
of  funds  to  carry  it  on.  (Hear,  hear.)  /  beliez'e  tJiis  institution 
meets  a  real  zoant.  I  believe  that  it  is  doing  a  good  and  useful 
liiork.  I  beliet'e  that  it  is  destined  to  grow  to  far  larger  dimensions; 
and  I  believe  finally — and  that  with  me  has  been  one  of  my  main 
objects  in  coming  here — that  the  example  7vhich  it  has  set  is  one 
which  will  be  copied,  and  largely  copied,  elsewhere.  (Applause.) 
Holding  that  view,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  and  the  re-appointment  of  the  Committee  for  the  ensuing 
year."    (Applause.) 


At  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Edinburgh  Home, 

Sir  Francis  Outram,   Bart.,  of  Craigcrook,  by  Blackball,  said 
that  every  one  interested  in  the  Avelfare  of  poor  boys  knew  well  that 
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Mr  Harris  was  one  of  the  most  active,  practical,  earnest,  and  hearty 
workers  on  their  behalf — whether  in  the  way  of  ragged  schools,  or 
training  ships,  or  reformatories,  or  in  regard  to  the  Industrial 
Brigade,  with  which  his  name  was  so  identified.  Mr  Harris  did  not 
confine  his  experience  and  favours  to  Edinburgh  alone,  but  one  day 
he  might  be  heard  of  at  Forres  or  Elgin,  another  day  at  Manchester, 
and  again  in  Greenock  or  in  London ;  and  wherever  he  went  he  always 
had  in  his  view  to  do  what  he  could  to  stir  up  friends  for  the  poor 
boys,  and  to  stir  up  those  who  ought  to  be  their  friends.  He 
thought  they  might  congratulate  themselves  on  the  success  of  the 
institution.  No  one  could  read  the  report  without  being  struck 
Avith  the  remarkable  amount  of  self-respect  and  effort  on  their  own 
part,  which  this  institution  had  produced  on  the  part  of  the  boys. 
With  such  encouragement,  they  might  heartily  devote  themselves  to 
the  work  of  refomiing  or  preserving  these  boys  from  vice.  He 
expressed  hearty  sympathy  and  goodwill  to  the  work  of  the  brigade. 
His  idea  was  that  the  best  plan  was  to  give  a  private  home,  but  that 
could  only  be  done  in  exceptional  circumstances.  Here  was  a 
Home  in  which  the  boys  could  live  and  be  instructed,  and  in  which 
they  were  left  as  far  as  possible  to  go  on  in  a  natural  way.  They 
were  not  provided  with  work  at  the  Home,  and  brought  up  in  an 
artificial  atmosphere,  but  they  were  allowed  to  go  out  and  work  on 
their  own  account ;  and  there  they  learned  the  great  and  all-important 
lessons  of  self-reliance  and  the  value  of  honest  work.  They  could 
not  but  congratulate  themselves  on  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 
All  the  boys  had  not  turned  out  well ;  but  that  could  not  be 
expected.  Such  boys  could  not  suddenly  be  transformed  into 
pattern  boys ;  but  no  one  could  read  the  report  without  being  struck 
with  the  remarkable  amount  of  self-respect  and  earnest  effort  shown 
by  the  boys ;  and  -with  these  encouragements  they  might  heartily 
devote  themselves  to  the  work,  and  do  what  they  could  to  spread 
it  in  every  possible  way.     (Applause.) 

Rev.  Dr  Guthrie  said — "  I  have  much  pleasure  in  seconding 
this  motion.  A  friend  of  mine,  when  spoken  to  about  this  brigade, 
said  he  would  be  no  party  to  this  movement,  believing  it  would  be  in 
opposition  to  the  Ragged  Schools.  I  would  be  the  same,  unless  you 
could  prove  to  me  that  this  institution  was  doing  the  work  better 
than  it  is  being  done  by  the  Ragged  Schools.  I  lo\e  the  boys  more 
than  I  love  the  Ragged  Schools,  and  if  you  were  doing  this,  I  would 
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at  once  cut  the  painter  of  the  schools,  and  throw  myself  on  board 
this  institution.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  think  it  right  to  say  on  behalf  of  it 
that  with  Mr  Harris  and  Lord  Polwarth  on  board  the  ship,  it  will 
make  a  successful  voyage.  When  Mr  Harris  first  spoke  to  me  of  this 
scheme,  I  was  in  some  doubt  about  the  matter.  For  the  last  twenty 
years  I  have  been  in  doubt  about  these  boys.  I  never  could  make  up 
my  mind  to  the  establishment  of  a  what-do-ye-call-it — of  a  shoeblacking 
or  industrial  brigade — until  I  was  satisfied  that  it  would  not  come  into 
collision  with  the  Ragged  School.  I  do  not  consider  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh  would  be  a  good  school  for  our  boys  just  when  they  have 
left  the  Ragged  School.  The  streets  of  Edinburgh  have  been  our 
ruin,  and  our  great  aim  in  connection  with  the  Ragged  Schools 
has  been  to  wean  the  boys  from  a  street  life  while  they  are  with 
us,  and  when  they  have  left  us,  to  keep  them  from  returning  to 
it.  I  will  tell  you  frankly  that  I  agreed  with  some  difficulty  in  being 
a  party  to  the  establishment  of  this  brigade.  I  did  so  for  two  rea- 
sons, and  the  first  of  these  reasons  was  this — I  was  afraid  that  those 
boys  who  come  to  our  ragged  schools  would  prefer  street  life  to  the 
sort  of  life  they  have  to  pass  in  our  schools,  where  they  are  brought 
under  a  system  of  discipline.  It  is  not  easy  to  bring  them  under  it, 
for  they  are  shut  up  the  whole  day  long  in  school,  except  an  hour  or 
so  now  and  then,  when  they  get  out  to  the  Meadows,  and  there  they 
go  in  at  half-past  seven  in  the  morning,  and  do  not  leave  again  till 
half-past  seven  at  night.  I  do  not  blame  the  boys  for  that,  for  if  I 
were  a  boy  I  think  I  would  prefer  to  live  on  the  street — to  see  all 
that  was  going  on,  to  have  a  crack  with  this  fellow  and  a  crack  with 
that  one — I  think  I  would  prefer  the  lightsome  stirring  life  on  the 
streets  to  going  to  the  confinement  and  the  rigid  discipline  of  the 
ragged  school.  (Applause.)  And  then,  again,  I  felt  that  after  our 
boys  left  school  the  temptation  would  have  been  great  to  return  to 
their  old  life  on  the  street,  if,  by  means  of  this  brigade,  they  would 
be  provided  with  the  opportunity  of  gaining  a  living  ;  and  I  did  not 
think  a  life  on  the  streets,  where  they  would  be  exposed  to  many 
evil  influences,  and  where  we  are  all  agreed  it  will  not  be  an  easy 
thing  to  care  for  them,  and  help  them  out  of  temptation.  And, 
again,  while  we  find  our  omnibuses  stopping  upon  the  streets  till  a 
man  counts  the  number  of  passengers  upon  it,  and  if  it  be  found 
necessary  to  put  a  check  upon  the  guards  of  these  omnibuses — shifting 
them  now  and  then  from  one  place  to  another  till  their  character  is 
established,  I  did  feel,  and  I  do  feel,  it  was  putting  our  boys  in  a 
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position  of  temptation  to  lie  and  steal,  which  I  thought  very  desir- 
able to  keep  them  out  of.  (Hear,  hear.)  Not  that  the  temptation 
would  be  so  bad  as  that  in  the  case  of  a  lady  who  got  a  boy  from 
our  school  to  be  a  man  servant — a  ''  tiger,"  as  they  are  called — 
(laughter) — and  next  day  sent  him  away  with  never  so  many  silver 
spoons  to  get  her  crest  put  upon  them,  and  the  result  was  that  she 
never  saw  boy  nor  spoons  again.  (Laughter.)  Not,  I  say,  that  the 
temptation  here  is  so  great  as  that.  I  acknowledged  to  Mr  Harris 
that  if  he  could  relieve  me  of  those  difficulties,  I  would  do  what  I 
could,  and  with  all  my  heart,  for  the  brigade.  Now,  my  lord,  I  am 
happy  to  say  these  two  difficulties  are  removed.  There  is  a  regula- 
tion which  has  been  read  by  Mr  Harris — though  it  might  not  be  par- 
ticularly noticed — which  says  that  no  boy  is  to  be  received  into  the 
brigade  who  is  admissible  into  the  Ragged  School.  In  that  way 
you  avoid  coming  into  collision  with  the  Ragged  School.  (Applause.) 
And  though  there  is  not  a  regulation  yet,  the  directors,  if  they  find 
that  the  brigade  interferes  with  the  Ragged  School — if  we  apprentice 
a  boy  to  a  shoemaker,  or  any  other  tradesman,  and  if  a  formidable 
number  of  these  boys  leave  the  trade  they  are  at  in  order  to  get  into 
the  lively  and  happy  brigade  life  on  the  street,  you  have  no  regula- 
tion shutting  out  such  boys  ;  but  if  it  is  found  that  evil  is  to  arise  in 
this  way,  that  you  and  the  directors  will  make  a  regulation  to  close 
the  door  against  that  evil.  (Applause.)  That  being  done,  I  come 
here  to  say  that  I  enter  with  all  my  heart  into  this  move?nent.  (Ap- 
plause.) It  is  true  that  we  have  already  a  large  number  of  boys  run- 
ning about  the  streets  and  at  the  railway  stations  cleaning  boots  and 
so  on,  but  I  think  the  magistrates  should  interfere  and  licence  these 
boys ;  put  them  in  uniform,  and  allow  them — and  those  only  who 
have  the  licence — to  clean  boots.  So  long  as  you  have  a  number 
of  boys  running  about,  sometimes  doing  a  little  work,  sometimes 
begging,  and  sometimes,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  stealing,  or  being  tempted 
to  steal — as  long  as  you  have  that,  and  we  cannot  take  them  into  the 
Ragged  School,  I  say  it  will  be  a  great  day  for  Edinburgh  when  you 
have  a  place  to  take  them  into.  (Applause.)  I  approve  thoroughly  of 
this  scheme,  and  enter  into  it  with  all  my  heart,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
approved  of  and  meet  with  the  support  of  the  public  of  Edinburgh.* 

*  This  address  was  made  shortly  after  the  institution  of  the  Brigade.  For  a  few 
months  the  boys  were  employed  in  shoeblacking,  but  for  five  years  not  one  has  !)een 
so  employed.  All  have  been  employed  at  a  regular  wage,  so  that  the  Reverend  Doctor's 
sole  objection  is  removed, 
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^^'e  quote  the  following  as  bearing  on  the  question  directly  as 
regards  London : — 

Mr  Walter,  M.P.,  upon  whom  the  Lord  Mayor  called,  said  he 
was  glad  to  undertake  the  duty  the  Lord  Mayor  had  been  pleased  to 
assign  to  him,  though  the  attendant  responsibility  was  much  lessened 
by  the  circumstance  that  Sheriff  Sir  John  Bennett  had  almost  ex- 
hausted the  subject.  He  was  sure  none  of  them  could  doubt  the 
necessity  there  was  of  promoting  the  proposed  institution.  It  would 
be  one  of  a  class  which  were  not  new.  There  were  several  notable 
examples  of  the  success  of  Industrial  Schools.  One  with  which  he 
was  acquainted  had  been  eminently  successful  at  Famingham,  and 
there  was  the  ver}'  interesting  case  of  the  ship  Chichester,  which  had 
already  been  instrumental  in  training  looo  boys  for  service  in  the 
mercantile  marine.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  might  be  asked  how  it  happened 
that  at  the  present  time,  just  after  the  passing  of  an  Education  Act, 
with  a  compulsory  power,  and  which  was  supposed  to  afford  ample 
facilities  for  a  good  education,  and  for  forcing  children  to  accept  it, 
there  was  a  necessity  for  such  an  institution  as  that  now  proposed. 
The  answer  was  very  simple.  They  might,  through  the  agency  of 
the  police,  lay  hold  of  poor  children,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  and 
force  them  into  the  schools,  but  they  had  still  to  contend  with  the 
wretched  and  squalid  homes,  and  the  degraded  parents  or  relatives, 
of  many  of  those  unhappy  children.  (Hear,  hear.)  Any  system  of 
national  education  could  provide  for  what  were  called,  and  justly 
called,  children  of  the  respectable  classes ;  but  there  would  always 
be  left  behind  a  great  number  of  waifs  and  strays,  as  they  were  some- 
times designated,  who  would  have  to  be  dragged  out  of  the  gutters, 
and  whose  homes  should  be  seen  by  any  one  desirous  of  rightly 
appreciating  their  condition.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  would  always  be 
a  certain  proportion  of  children,  in  a  large  city  like  London,  without 
the  means  of  religious  or  any  other  instruction.  It  was  for  that  class 
the  meeting  sought  to  provide.  It  might  be  said,  why  provide  a 
better  home  and  education  for  the  worst  class  of  children,  than  for 
classes  immediately  above  them  ?  The  answer  was,  it  was  inevitable. 
It  was  simply  a  part  of  the  great  law  of  nature  that  crime  and  misery 
should  be  costly  to  a  community,  just  as  in  the  case  of  war;  and  so 
it  was  with  the  wTetched  class  of  children  who  went  about  begging 
and  pilfering.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  those  poor,  un- 
happy children  were  born  with  precisely  the  same  moral  natiu-e  as 
those  more  fortunately  situated — (hear,  hear) — and  he  knew  nothing 
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more  touching  than  tlie  sight  of  a  large  school  of  children,  with 
beaming  faces,  and  with  a  capacity  for  good  in  every  fomi,  coupled 
with  the  reflection  that  it  depended  much  on  their  training  whether 
they  would  grow  up  respectable  members  of  society,  or  be  candidates 
in  later  life  for  Newgate  or  Portland.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was  glad 
that  this  was  to  be  called  an  Industrial,  and  not  a  Reformatory 
School.  (Hear,  hear.)  Were  it  othenvise,  it  would  be  mis-called. 
They  might  just  as  well  call  Eton  and  Harrow  Reformatory  Schools; 
He  held  that  to  apply  anything  like  a  penal  description  to  a  school 
for  young  children,  was  a  mistake.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  remembered 
on  one  occasion  visiting  the  Industrial  School  at  Mettray,  near 
Tours,  which  was  apparently  a  refuge  for  the  most  criminal  and 
apparently  hopeless  children  of  all  ranks  of  the  French  population. 
He  heard  of  a  boy  there  who  had  been  sent  from  one  prison  to 
another,  and  whose  case  appeared  so  utterly  hopeless  that,  as  a  last 
resource,  the  experiment  of  Mettray  was  tried  with  him.  He  had 
generally  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  from  other  prisons  in  which 
he  had  been  confined.  At  last  he  was  sent  to  Mettray,  where  the 
block  system  was  in  use,  and  where  a  portion  of  the  time  of  the 
boys  was  employed  in  farm  labour.  That  particular  boy  was  once 
asked  why  he  had  never  attempted  to  escape  from  Mettray  ?  He  said, 
*'  What  is  the  good  of  trying  to  escape  from  Mettray?  You  have  no 
wall."  (A  laugh.)  There  was  a  good  deal  of  philosophy  in  that 
answer.  The  truth  was  that  at  Mettray  he  was  treated  with  a  degree 
of  confidence  and  kindness  which  disarmed  his  worst  passions,  and 
rendered  him  amenable  to  those  softer  influences  which,  as  every  one 
in  authority  there  knew,  was  the  only  possible  way  of  reaching  boys 
like  him.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  need  hardly  say  more  to  commend 
the  institution  they  were  called  together  to  promote  to  the  public 
consideration.  It  was  seldom  an  object  was  brought  before  them 
to  which  they  could  all  feel  they  could  safely  and  conscientiously 
contribute.  Every  one  present  had  probably  some  personal  experi- 
ence of  throwing  away  money  on  charitable  objects  which  had  done 
infinitely  more  harm  than  good.  He  read  in  the  paper  the  other 
day  a  report  of  the  case  of  a  Mr  Cox  who  had  received  no  less  than 
;!^3ooo  towards  what  was  called  a  Fre.e  Dormitory  Association,  and 
if  he  himself  had  not  taken  the  precaution  to  consult  his  friend 
Colonel  Eraser,  the  Commissioner  of  City  Police,  he,  too,  might  also 
have  been  let  in  for  a  trifle.  (A  laugh.)  As  it  was,  he  was  glad  Mr 
Cox  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  police.     If  half  that  sum  of 
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_;^3o°o  had  been  applied  towards  some  such  benevolent  object  as 
that  which  they  were  now  engaged  in  promoting,  it  might  have  been 
productive  of  enormous  good.  He  would  not  anticipate  the  response 
to  such  an  appeal,  but  perhaps  he  might  be  allowed  to  say  there 
never  was  a  time  in  his  recollection  in  which  he  had  heard  more  of 
the  unbounded  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  notably  of  the  City  of 
London,  than  during  the  past  year.     (Applause.) 


At  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Home, 

The  Chairman,  Admiral  Sir  William  Ramsay,  K.C.B.,  then  dis- 
tributed the  medals  and  prizes  of  money  and  books  awarded  to  the 
boys  for  good  conduct.  In  doing  so,  he  congratulated  them  on  their 
clean  and  tidy  appearance,  and  in  being  placed  in  a  position  to 
enable  them  to  earn  their  ovm.  livelihood.  He  reminded  them  that 
a  shilling  earned  by  one's  own  industry  was  worth  five  received  by 
going  about  the  streets.  He  spoke  from  experience.  He  went  to 
sea  when  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  he  well  remembered  the 
first  shilling  he  earned  on  board  a  man-of-war,  where  "  every  cat  was 
made  to  catch  mice."  (Laughter.)  He  advised  them  to  avoid 
strong  drink  as  they  would  poison,  and  likewise  urged  them  not  to 
smoke.  The  fact  was,  he  said,  that  those  who  took  tobacco  while 
growing  never  became  strong  men.  (Applause.)  He  did  not  set 
himself  up  as  a  purist  in  the  matter  of  smoking ;  he  had  no  objection 
to  a  man  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  age  taking  a  whiff",  but  when 
he  saw  boys  going  about  with  pipes  in  their  cheek  it  nearly  drove 
him  to  distraction.  (Applause.)  The  gallant  Admiral  then  proceeded 
to  explain  the  objects  of  the  institution,  and  to  point  out  the  good 
that  had  been  effected  by  the  reclamation  of  the  "city  Arabs."  He 
mentioned  that  Lord  Polwarth  had  taken  twenty-five  of  the  boys 
out  to  the  country  to  work  on  his  farm.  In  appealing  for  in- 
creased support,  he  said  that  people  could  not  be  "taken  in"  by 
subscribing  towards  this  institution,  as  if  the  boys  did  not  work 
they  were  packed  off".  (Hear,  hear.)  The  boys  were  very  \nlling 
to  work  if  employment  could  be  got  for  them.  (Applause.) 
He  said  that  in  all  large  to\\Tis  there  had  lately  been  a  great 
deal  of  jealousy  amongst  charitable  institutions,  and  the  opinion 
had  been  pretty  generally  expressed  that  they  had  done  more 
harm  than  good.     He  was  not  alanned  at  this,  because  he  knew  that 
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the  institution  with  which  they  were  connected  would  stand  the  test 
of  the  closest  inquiry.  Perhaps  people  might  say  that  it  was  only 
the  Ragged  School  over  again,  but  this  was  not  the  case.  The 
Ragged  Schools  were  registered,  and  got  assistance  from  Govern- 
ment. The  principle  of  their  institution  was,  that  it  was  as  much 
as  possible  self-supporting.  If  the  boys  would  not  work  they  would 
be  turned  away.  Then  the  Ragged  Schools  were  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  poor  children;  and  this  was  what  the  Directors  of 
the  Industrial  Brigade  did  not  pretend  to  do,  except  in  the  even- 
ings, when  unsectarian  education  was  given  to  the  boys.  Then 
there  was  this  great  difference  between  the  Ragged  School  and  the 
Brigade,  that  the  latter  included  no  boys  under  fourteen  years  of  age, 
while  the  former  had  none  over  that  age. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dean  Ramsay  said  that  although  he  had  not 
been  at  all  mixed  up  with  the  working  of  the  institution,  he  had  not 
been  insensible  to  its  merits,  and  he  had  observed  much  that  had 
been  going  on.  It  might  be  said  that  the  institution  went  to  the 
root  of  the  matter — to  the  foundation  of  the  sin  and  misery 
amongst  us — by  dealing  with  those  young,  unfriended  creatures, 
who  were  going  about  living  upon  their  wits,  the  very  worst  thing 
for  young  people  to  live  by,  and  living  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
show  they  were  on  the  road  to  be  future  pests  and  nuisances  in 
society;  and  the  object  of  this  institution  was  to  rescue  them  from 
that  perilous  position,  and  make  them  respectable  members  of 
society.  All  charitable  institutions  for  distress  and  sickness  were 
valuable,  but  surely  there  was  something  peculiarly  interesting  in 
an  institution  of  this  kind,  which  took  charge  of  the  young,  and 
provided  for  those  whose  position  was  more  than  doubtful,  so  as 
to  fit  them  for  being  useful,  independent,  and  valuable  members 
of  society.  Most  of  the  audience  would  have  heard  of  the  move- 
ment to  erect  some  memorial  worthy  of  the  character  of  our  great 
and  distinguished  Thomas  Chalmers.  (Applause.)  There  was  no 
doubt  that  one  of  the  chief  features  which  recommended  the  char- 
acter and  teaching  of  Chalmers  to  Scotland  and  to  every  intel- 
ligent mind,  was  the  view  he  took  regarding  the  mode  in  which 
benevolence  should  be  exercised,  based  upon  his  work — "The 
Civic  Economy  of  Great  Cities."  Dr  Chalmers  was  well  aware 
that  indiscriminate,  injudicious  charity  had  a.  tendency  not  to  raise 
men,  but  to   pauperise   them — to  make  them   depend    not   upon 
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themselves  but  upon  others — and  therefore  to  take  away  the  great 
stimuhis  to  respectability  and  to  usefulness.  He  mentioned 
the  name  of  Dr  Chalmers,  because  this  institution  seemed  so 
peculiarly  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  principle  he  had  laid  down 
of  helping  those  who  were  trying  to  help  themselves.  It  had 
been  said — "Yes,  that  is  the  best  monument  you  can  raise  to  Dr 
Chalmers.  Sweep  away  all  your  present  institutions,  and  get  up 
institutions  strictly  upon  the  principles  of  '  The  Civic  Economy  of 
Great  Cities.'  Have  no  statues  and  no  blessings  in  commemora- 
tion of  him  but  those  institutions,  in  accordance  with  his  own 
principles.'"'  He  (the  Dean)  said  he  need  scarcely  speak  of  the 
difficulty  of  carrying  out  such  a  plan  as  that,  but  he  would  rather 
give  the  answer — '*  These  things  ye  ought  rather  to  have  done, 
and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone."  (Applause.)  The  Very  Rev. 
Dean  concluded  by  urging  the  directors'  special  scheme  on  the  con- 
sideration of  the  meeting. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Maxwell  Nicholson  moved — "  That  this  meeting 
regards  with  satisfaction  the  hitherto  successful  progress  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Industrial  Brigade,  and  resolve,  trusting  in  the  continued  blessing 
of  God,  to  promote  and  extend  its  operations."  He  thought  there 
was  abundant  reason  for  passing  the  first  part  of  the  resolution,  seeing 
that  the  institution  had  tripled  its  operations  in  the  past  year.  Two 
hundred  boys  had  been  assisted,  twenty  who  had  passed  through  the 
brigade  were  now  in  regular  employment,  and  giving  every  prospect 
of  doing  well,  and  seventy-two  -were  in  training  at  the  present  time. 
These  had  been  taken  from  the  streets,  supplied  with  a  comfortable 
home,  brought  under  humanising  influences,  and  put  in  the  way  of 
becoming  self-supporting.  It  was  pleasing  to  observe,  as  they  did 
from  the  interesting  report  which  had  been  distributed,  that  the  boys 
had  in  general  given  so  much  satisfaction  to  those  who  had  taken 
such  a  kindly  interest  in  them.  He  thought  the  meeting  had  reason 
to  regard,  not  merely  with  satisfaction,  but  with  the  deepest  thank- 
fulness, the  success  of  this  movement.  (Applause.)  With  reference 
to  the  second  part  of  the  resolution,  he  thought  it  should  also  com- 
mend itself  to  the  meeting.  Twenty-five  boys  applied  for  admission 
to  the  institution,  and  had  to  be  refused,  because  there  was  no  room 
for  them  in  the  home.  If;^ioo  orp£"200  could  have  provided  these 
twenty-five  boys  with  a  comfortable  home — could  have  helped 
them  in  the  way  to  usefulness  and  respectability  in  this  world,  and  in 
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the  way  that  leadeth  to  everlasting  life,  he  said,  shame  upon  their 
Christianity  if  the  sum  was  to  be  withheld  or  even  was  to  be  grudged. 
Then  let  them  think  what  these  twenty-five  boys  would  cost  to  the 
country  if  they  went  on  in  ways  of  their  own.  But  these  twenty-five 
boys  were  not  all.  Just  go  into  the  poorer  places  of  the  town,  into 
their  closes,  wynds,  and  streets,  and  look  at  the  state  of  matters  there 
— look  at  the  circumstances  in  which  the  youth  were  being  brought 
up,  and  they  might  well  have  compassion  on  them.  They  were  born 
into  misery,  they  were  baptized  into  crime,  and  were  brought  up  in 
association  with  the  criminal  and  vicious.  They  charged  them  with 
crime,  found  them  guilty,  turned  their  faces  against  them,  and  called 
them  the  foes  of  society.  These  boys  might  turn  upon  them  and  ask 
them — "Are  we  the  foes  of  society,  are  we  not  rather  its  victims?" 
(Applause.)  Dr  Nicholson  concluded  by  bidding  God-speed  to  the 
institution. 

Rev.  Dr  Lindsay  Alexander,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said 
the  report  of  the  institution  contained  the  most  eloquent  advocacy  and 
commendation  of  it  that  could  be  given  to  a  Christian  and  intelligent 
community.  The  very  name  of  the  institution  had  a  certain  charm 
— The  Industrial  Brigade.  It  sounded  warlike,  and  seemed  to  speak 
of  battle,  but  it  was  not,  as  war  often  was,  a  battle  against  industry, 
but  a  battle  for  and  with  industry.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  great  depart- 
ment of  that  army — now  happily  so  large  in  our  country — which  had 
been  summoned  forth  to  wage  war  against  some  of  the  greatest  evils 
that  infest  society.  It  was  the  war  of  industry — the  mother  of  plenty, 
the  promoter  of  civilization,  the  protector  of  society,  the  friend  of 
science,  and  literature,  and  art,  the  ally  and  the  child  of  religion  and 
morality — against  idleness,  the  mother  and  source  of  want,  and 
poverty,  and  misery,  and  degradation,  and  crime.  (Applause.)  They 
might  therefore  confidently  ask  for  it  the  support  of  all  good  and  wise 
men. 


INDUSTRIAL  BRIGADES. 

Ldtcf  to  The  Manchester  Examiner  and  Times. 

A.  B.  Fleming,  Esq.,  of  Hillwood,  Corstorphine: — "  I  take  a  keen 
interest  in  every  endeavour  of  a  kindred  description  in  any  of  the 
great  centres  of  industry  on  either  side^  of  the  Tweed,  and  it  is  with 


great  pleasure  I  learn  of  the  successful  starting  of  the  institution  iii 
Manchester  for  the  rescue  of  poor  boys,  'The  Boys'  Refuge  and 
Industrial  Brigade,'  with  a  first  home  in  i8  Quay  Street,  which  was 
recently  visited  by  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Industrial 
Brigade.'  Wherein  is  the  difference  between  the  '  Industrial  Ragged 
Schools '  and  the  '  Boys'  Refuge  and  Industrial  Brigade '  (with  us 
called  the  '  Industrial  Brigade  and  Home '),  and  wherein  exists  the 
necessity  for  supporting  the  latter?  is  a  question  that  is  naturally 
asked,  and  with  your  kind  permission  I  should  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
in  answer.  The  Ragged  Schools  admit  children,  and  retain  them  till 
they  attain  the  age  of  14.  They  also  teach  trades  within  their 
own  walls — carpentry,  turning,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  packing-box 
making,  &c. 

"The  Industrial  Brigades  only  admit  applicants  of  14  years  and 
upwards,  retaining  them  in  the  home  or  refuge  until  they  are  enabled 
to  pay,  out  of  their  own  earnings,  for  comfortable  board  and  lodging 
in  a  respectable  family.  Industrial  Brigades,  as  a  rule,  have  no 
description  of  occupation  or  trade  within  their  own  walls,  the  pro- 
moters procuring  employment  for  the  boys  in  the  various  workshops 
of  the  city. 

"Street  employment  is  generally  taken  advantage  of  by  promoters 
of  Industrial  Brigades  as  a  commencement,  the  blacking  brush  and 
shoe  box  and  crossing  sweeping  being  the  ones  most  easily  taken  up. 
As  a  rule,  however,  eveiy  description  of  street  occupation  is  given 
up  as  soon  as  possible,  as  it  is  impossible  to  wean  the  boy  from  his 
Arab  tastes  as  long  as  he  is  free  of  the  streets  and  master  of  his 
own  time.  Indeed,  street  occupations  are  only  one  degree  removed 
from  the  old  roving  Arab  life  led  by  the  street  boy;  hence  the 
necessity  of  substituting  a  more  regular  employment  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

"  These  two  descriptions  of  charitable  institutions  dovetail  admir- 
ably into  each  other  without  the  least  clashing  of  interests  or  duties ; 
the  industrial  brigade,  taking  the  boys  by  the  hand  on  their  leaving 
the  Ragged  Schools,  and  providing  a  home  for  them,  under  judicious 
supervision,  prevents  many  a  lad  from  falling  back  into  evil  courses, 
from  which  he  had  been  dragged  by  the  Ragged  School. 

"  Another  duty  industrial  brigades  and  refuges  perform  is  the  re- 
clamation and  rescue  of  street  boys  who  are  fourteen  years  old  and 
upwards — this  rule,  of  course,  is  not  very  rigidly  observed — and  who 
have  never  been  within  the  walls  of  any  Ragged  School.     Homeless, 
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helpless,  starving  lads  are  thus  rescued,  but  only  those  willing  to 
work  for  their  bread  are  taken  by  the  hand,  the  great  object  of  these 
brigades  being  to  assist  these  lads  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood,  giv- 
ing them  a  home  to  live  in,  with  the  advantage  of  a  night  school, 
the  rule  being  to  assist  those  who  are  willing  and  anxious  to  work. 
Till  industrial  brigades  were  started,  no  institutions  whatever  existed 
through  which  lads  of  either  of  these  two  classes  could  be  assisted  in 
getting  work  or  in  finding  a  home  and  friendly  guidance  at  this  the 
most  critical  period  of  their  lives. 

"  I  would  further  venture  to  suggest  a  still  more  valuable  method 
of  securing  aid  for  these  poor  children  in  their  terrible  struggle  to 
raise  and  keep  themselves  from  sinking  hopelessly  into  the  foul  mire 
of  vice  and  destitution  from  which  they  are  attempting  to  drag  them- 
selves, or  have  been  already  dragged  by  the  blessed  instrumentality 
of  the  Ragged  Schools,  namely,  by  creating  such  aid  into  a  inoiwito 
mori  to  departed  friends,  or,  it  may  be,  to  a  valued  citizen  no  longer 
\vith  us.  What  could  be  a  nobler  or  more  enduring  monument  than 
the  foundation — and  possibly  the  endowment  also — of  a  branch  home 
or  refuge,  for  the  rescue  of  poor,  homeless,  friendless,  starving  boys 
and  girls,  calling  such  home  or  refuge  after  the  lost  relative  or  de- 
parted friend,  and  placing  it  under  the  management  and  supervision 
of  the  head  institution  already  formed  ?  Suppose  a  large  tenement,, 
with  the  upper  portion  for  the  accommodation  of,  perhaps,  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  girls,  and  the  lower  for  an  equal  number  of  boys, 
under  the  care  of  a  j  udiciously  selected  master  and  matron — man 
and  wife,  if  possible — the  latter  to  take  sole  charge  of  the  girls. 
Such  a  description  of  refuge  would  necessitate  separate  entrances, 
keeping  the  boys  completely  separate  and  distinct  from  the  girls.  I 
cannot  help  feeling  that  such  a  foundation  would  be  infinitely  grander 
and  more  loving  than  the  proudest  monument  friends  could  conse- 
crate, whether  on  polished  marble  or  glowing  cathedral  window." 

The  Rev.  William  Robertson,  D.D.,  of  New  Greyfriars  : — 
"  Having  had  charge  for  more  than  twenty  years  of  the  first  and  largest 
Ragged  School  in  Edinburgh ;  having  frequently  had  more  than  400 
of  these  destitute  children  under  my  care,  and  having  known  a  good 
deal  of  their  character  and  habits,  I  have  only  to  add  my  name  as 
giving  my  entire  approbation  to  the  scheme  started  by  Mr  Harris. 
(Applause.)  And  as  to  the  objection  arising  from  want  of  funds, 
after   what  I  have  experienced  of  the   liberality   of  Edinburgh,   I 
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should  be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I  had  the  smallest  doubt  upon 
the  subject.  I  have  been  a  beggar  to  a  considerable  extent; 
and  I  know  this  right  well,  that  you  cannot  put  before  the  people  of 
Edinburgh  a  really  well-digested  case,  without  having  ample  funds 
provided  for  the  purpose.  I  have  frequently  got  as  much  money  as 
I  could  desire  for  schemes  of  benevolence ;  and  I  have  more  than 
once  been  obliged  to  cry,  "  Hold  hard,  for  I  don't  want  any  more  !" 
I  am  very  glad  that  my  experience  has  been  borne  out  by  Lord 
Polwarth.  There  are  few  persons,  even  with  grey  hairs,  who  have 
done  more  than  his  Lordship  for  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  that 
class  of  boys.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  two  happy  days  I  had  with 
him,  when  I  saw  lads  engaged  usefully  in  agricultural  pursuits,  pre- 
paring to  be  useful  citizens.  That  is  a  great  work;  and  I  would 
earnestly  long  and  pray  that  every  country  gentleman  were  following 
in  his  footsteps,  and  gathering  the  poor  people  together,  and  helping 
in  the  way  Lord  Polwarth  is  doing.  /  look  upoti  this  as  an  adjimct 
to  the  Ragged  School  system;  and  it  is  in  that  point  of  view  that  I 
regard  it  as  of  value.  I  think  that  these  wild  street  boys  may  not  be 
easily  broken  into  harness.  There  is  a  degree  of  excitement  in  play- 
ing on  the  fife,  or  wandering  about  selling  matches,  and  these  boys 
would  not  be  easily  broken  off  their  wild  ways ;  but  I  consider  that 
you  will  be  able  to  succeed  with  boys  who  come  from  the  Ragged 
Schools,  where  they  have  been  in  training  since  infancy.  They  get 
plenty  of  wholesome  food  and  pure  water  at  the  Ragged  Schools, 
and  there  are  no  truants  there ;  and  it  is  from  the  Ragged  Schools 
that  you  will  derive  the  greater  proportion  of  this  industrial  brigade. 
I  trust  it  will  go  on  well,  and  I  perfectly  agree  with  Lord  Polwarth, 
that  it  should  go  on  at  once,  and  that  there  should  be  no  delay." 

Edmund  Baxter,  Esq.,  W.S.,  Auditor  of  the  Court  of  Session,  Edin- 
burgh : — "I  appeal  to  the  citizens  not  to  rest  until  the  Brigade  embraces 
every  boy  who  is  a  fit  subject  for  being  received  into  the  institution. 
Prevention  from  crime  is  much  more  to  be  desired  than  reformation 
from  crime;  and,  if  you  are  true  economists,  you  will  more  readily 
give  your  shillings  to  prevent  these  boys  falling  into  the  lapsed 
masses,  than  give  your  pounds  for  coercing  and  punishing  the  cri- 
minal classes  in  our  great  cities.  Mr  Baxter  said  he  thought  the 
mind  of  the  country  had  been  made  up  that  they  had  been  going 
the  wrong  way  to  attack  crime.  They  had  been  very  anxious  to 
punish  criminals,  and  had  spent  large  sums  of  money  for  that  purpose. 
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They  were  now  taking  the  more  sensible  course  of  educating  the 
young,  and  they  had  a  practical  evidence  of  the  benefit  of  that  in 
this  Brigade,  Men  of  all  Christian  denominations — men  even  of  no 
denomination — were  awakened  to  the  fact  that  we  must  educate  the 
young,  and  he  thought  by  encouraging  this  Brigade  they  were  doing 
a  great  deal  to  repress  vice.  If  they  trained  up  the  youth  to  be 
found  in  the  streets  in  paths  of  virtue,  they  would  not  need  to  spend 
thousands  of  pounds  in  punishing  vicious  men.  (Applause.)  He 
said  that  the  secret  of  the  Brigade's  success  was  to  be  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  God-fearing  men  were  at  the  head  of  it.  Besides,  the 
institution  had  been  conducted  on  sound  principles.  It  was  upon 
the  principle  that  society  could  not  be  reformed  by  attacking  crime 
when  it  was  fully  developed.  No  principle  of  prison  discipline, 
however  admirably  organized,  or  expensively  conducted,  would  be 
sufficient  to  repress  crime.  The  young  must  be  taken  and  reformed  ; 
the  green  tree  must  be  bent  before  it  becomes  old.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  this  had  been  admirably  worked  out  both  in  this  and  other 
institutions." 

The  Loi'd  Bishop  of  Manchester,  in  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  report  of  the  Manchester  Home,  said  he  had  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  institution  from  the  pages  of 
a  very  interesting  little  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  First  Six  Months 
of  the  Boys'  Refuge  and  Industrial  Brigade."  In  all  these  ex- 
periments one  felt  that  he  was  attempting  to  solve  some  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  of  modern  society.  The  difficulty  was, 
lest,  amidst  our  great,  startling,  and  painful  contrasts  of  wealth 
and  poverty,  we  should,  in  attempting  to  relieve  poverty,  aggravate, 
instead  of  mitigate,  pauperism.  Such  a  result  would,  of  course,  be 
very  mischievous,  and  it  was  therefore  important  that  in  all  institu- 
tions of  that  kind  the  greatest  possible  vigilance  and  circumspection 
should  be  exercised  in  the  administration  and  use  of  the  funds  placed 
at  their  disposal.  It  was  said  of  Archbishop  Whateley,  who  was  a 
strict  political  economist  at  heart,  and  a  very  benevolent  man,  that 
in  the  course  of  his  life  he  gave  away  ;^4o,ooo  in  charity,  yet  had 
never  given  a  sixpence  to  a  beggar  in  the  streets.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  read  in  a  biographical  sketch  of  a  gentleman  whose  mortal 
remains  were  that  morning  laid  in  their  last  resting-place  (the  late 
Mr  George  Wilson),  who  played  in  the  course  of  his  life  no  incon- 
spicuous, and,  as  those  who  differed  from  him  would  admit,  always 
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political,  municipal,  or  social,  that,  in  spite  of  his  strict  political 
economy,  it  was  believed  no  beggar  in  the  streets  ever  asked  him  for 
aid  and  was  sent  away  unrelieved.  It  might  seem  that  the  two 
instances  were  contrarient  one  to  the  other,  but  they  really  were  not 
so.  After  all,  the  world  was  not  governed  absolutely  by  principles. 
We  were  not  living  in  Utopia,  but  in  England ;  and  he  was  sure  that 
in  the  present  state  of  society,  whatever  our  political  and  economical 
I'jrinciples  might  be,  everybody  would  admit  that  there  was  abundant 
room  for  the  display  and  practical  development  of  any  benevolent 
sentiment.  He  co?ifessed  that  he,  for  one,  should  be  glad  to  see  the 
day  come  luhcn  the  Legislature,  instead  of  fighting  the  battles  of 
■political  parties,  ivould  gird  up  its  loins  to  the  great  task  of  ascer- 
taining and  seeing  whether  some  practical  solution  could  not  be 
given  to  the  many  social  problems  which  7vere  now  before  the  public. 
He,  therefore,  most  emphatically  approved  of  every  principle  which 
he  found  expressed  in  the  pamphlet  to  which  he  had  alluded — the 
principle  of  trying  to  help  those  who  were  prepared  to  help  them- 
selves, the  principle  of  trying  to  mitigate  pauperism  by  finding 
healthful  and  remunerative  employment  for  neglected  boys,  without 
interfering  with  the  rightful  duties  and  responsibilities  of  parents. 
(Applause.) 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Wilson,  M.A.,  of  the  Barclay  Church,  Edin- 
burgh, moved  : — "  That  this  meeting  feels  deeply  the  loss  which  the 
Edinburgh  Industrial  Brigade  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  one  of 
the  Vice-Presidents,  Admiral  Sir  William  Ramsay,  K.C.B.,  who, 
from  the  foundation  of  the  institution,  was  one  of  its  warmest  sup- 
porters." In  support  of  the  motion,  he  said  that,  than  this  Brigade, 
he  knew  of  no  philanthropic  or  religious  movement  in  the  city  which 
had  rallied  round  it  a  band  of  steadier  and  more  devoted  friends 
who  had  given  more  than  money — their  precious  time  and  costly 
labour — to  rescue  these  boys  from  the  street.  And  of  these 
friends  there  was  none  more  devoted  than  the  venerable  man 
whose  loss  they  mourned  that  day.  He  believed  there  was  no 
work  in  which  the  late  Admiral  was  engaged  which  gave  him  so 
much  satisfaction  as  the  work  connected  with  the  Brigade.  If 
there  was  an  institution  in  Edinburgh  round  which  philanthropic 
people  should  rally,  it  was  the  one  whose  interests  they  were  met 
that  day  to  plead. 
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A  Leader  from  The  Times,  January,  1873. 

English  Conservatism  has  many  difficulties  to  contend  with  in 
our  day,  but  in  the  guidance  and  support  of  Lord  Derby  it  possesses 
an  element  of  strength  which  ought  to  count  for  a  great  deal.  We 
may  sometimes  be  disposed  to  fret  against  the  cold  rigidity  of  pur- 
pose with  which  Lord  Derby  endeavours  to  exclude  the  sentimental 
element  from  his  view  of  life,  and  we  believe  that  even  with  the  most 
practical  of  our  countrymen  this  fanaticism  of  practicality  makes  him 
sometimes  miss  a  point.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  Lord  Derby's  influ- 
ence in  social  and  political  discussions  is  thoroughly  healthy  and  in- 
vigorating. The  light  which  he  pours  upon  a  subject  is,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  what  Bacon  calls  'Mry  light."  The  ^^ lumen  siccum"  of  his 
calm  intelligence  is  never  damped  and  darkened  by  the  mists  of  pas- 
sion, nor  coloured  by  the  prismatic  splendours  of  imagination.  We 
do  not  know  of  any  subject  more  fitted  for  the  beneficial  exercise  of 
this  characteristic  power  than  that  on  which  he  dilated  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  promoters  of  the  Boys'  Refuge  and  Industrial  Home 
in  the  Manchester  Town  Hall  on  Monday  evening.  The  work  in 
which  the  founders  and  helpers  of  this  and  of  kindred  institutions 
have  engaged  is  of  great  importance  to  the  community,  but  it  also 
requires  the  most  cautious  and  delicate  handling.  Rightly  carried 
out,  it  ma}',  and  we  trust  it  will,  confer  a  benefit  both  on  the  imme- 
diate objects  of  relief  and  on  the  nation  at  large;  rashly  tampered 
with  or  unskilfully  managed,  it  must  be  mischievous.  Lord  Derby 
is  not  the  man  to  encourage  recklessness,  and  his  words  of  warning 
will  possibly  check  an  ignorant  and  unthinking  habit  of  liberality, 
while  his  approval  of  more  measured  and  intelligent  efforts  will  no 
doubt  conciliate  the  support  of  practical  men,  who  would  be  inclined 
at  the  outset  to  hold  themselves  aloof  from  enterprises  which  appear 
merely  designed  to  supplement  the  Poor  Law  and  to  multiply  facili- 
ties for  the  nurture  of  a  pauper  nation. 

The  condition  of  the  semi-nomad,  semi-brutal  population  which 
throngs  our  great  cities  is  a  problem  which  is  pressing  more  and 
more  painfully  upon  English  statesmanship.  The  streets  are  the 
school  in  which  our  habitual  criminals  are  reared,  in  which  our  men- 
dicants and  vagrants  learn  their  trade  and  pick  up  their  precarious 
living,  into  which  the  "  City  Arabs,"  the  "gutter  children,"  and  the 
adolescent  "  roughs  "  escape  from  the  grasp  of  the  Educational  In- 
spector, the  clergyman,  and  the  philanthropist.     Among  this  fluctu- 
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aling  mass  of  human  waifs  physical  as  well  as  moral  evil  breeds  and 
spreads.  Can  nothing  be  done  to  improve  the  ground  ?  The  pro- 
moters of  industrial  schools  are  ready  with  an  answer,  which,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  is  sound,  but  which  we  are  afraid  docs  not,  after  all,  carry 
us  very  fixr.  They  argue,  and  very  justly,  that  the  vices  of  the 
''street  Arabs,"  and  of  the  "roughs"  into  whom  the  "street  Arabs" 
develop,  are  not  innate,  but  are  the  offspring  of  circumstances;  they 
maintain  that  when  you  take  a  destitute  child  off  the  streets,  seclude 
him  from  evil  influences,  and  give  him  a  proper  training,  you  give  the 
State  a  good  citizen  instead  of  a  bad  one ;  and  they  reason  as  though 
the  process  might  be  carried  on  w-ithout  limitation  until  all  the  waifs 
and  strays  of  our  large  cities  had  been  swept  into  Industrial  Homes, 
and  there  drilled  into  habits  of  decency,  obedience,  and  prudence. 
The  demoralization  which  in  such  a  case  would  ensue,  if  an  operation 
so  extravagantly  large  could  be  completely  effected,  is  not  sufficiently 
taken  into  account  by  the  well-meaning  people  who  look  no  further 
than  the  institution  they  patronize,  or,  at  most,  the  town  they  dwell 
in.  Just  as  the  multiplication  of  creches  and  Foundling  Hospitals  in 
some  Continental  countries  is  found  to  have  a  directly  demoralizing 
influence,  as  proved  by  an  increase  of  illegitimate  births  and  of  child 
desertions,  so  we  should  discover  that  the  practice  of  relieving 
parents  of  responsibility  by  removing  all  vagrant  children  from 
the  streets  into  Industrial  Schools  would  end  in  casting  upon  the 
State  the  duty  of  supporting  and  launching  in  the  world  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor.  The  institution  on  behalf  of  which  Lord  Derby 
pleaded  on  Monday  is  not  open  to  the  reproach  of  any  such  mistaken 
aims  or  mischievous  practices.  It  need  not  be  said  that  Lord  Derby 
himself  most  strongly  enforced  the  importance  of  the  checks  and 
safeguards  which  are  applied  in  the  Manchester  Boys'  Home.  But 
all  similar  institutions  are  not  so  wise,  and  very  few  philanthropists 
who  favour  industrial  schools  possess  the  foresight  of  Lord  Derby. 
In  seven  out  of  eight  cases  the  lads  admitted  to  the  Industrial  Home 
at  Manchester  have  no  parents  alive  or  discoverable ;  in  all  cases 
they  must  be  "  boys  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  not  con- 
victed of  any  offence,  too  old  to  enter  a  certified  Industrial  School, 
and  having  no  home  except  the  streets,  or  possibly  such  a  home  as 
is  worse  than  none."  This  Institution,  therefore,  fills  a  special  place, 
supj)lcmentary  to  the  industrial  schools  maintained  by  Government 
grants,  and  is  said  to  be — though  we  must  take  the  statemctit  with 
due  allowance — nearly  self-supporting.     If  this  be  so,  we  may  admit 
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Lord  Derby's  argument  that,  on  the  lowest  economical  calculation,  it 
is  wise  to  take  these  lads  who  have  no  home  to  shelter  them,  no 
parents  to  help  them,  no  hope  of  making  their  way  in  any  career 
except  crime  or  beggary,  and  try  to  turn  them  by  wholesome  dis- 
cipline, well-directed  teaching,  and  active  moral  influence,  into  good 
citizens,  skilful  workmen,  and  honest  men.  But  let  it  be  clearly 
understood  that  such  institutions  have  a  special,  and  not  by  any 
means  a  general,  function ;  that  they  deal  with  a  very  small  section 
indeed  of  the  social  problem  which  vexes  this  generation  ;  that  they 
can  promise  us  no  large  or  lasting  relief;  and  that  when  tliey  de- 
part from  the  limits  laid  down  for  them  they  are  likely  to  do  more 
hann  than  good.  Lord  Derby,  at  all  events,  will  not  encourage  them 
to  go  far  beyond  those  limits,  though  even  he  seems  to  hint  that  the 
rule  restricting  the  benefits  of  such  Homes  to  orphans  might  be  more 
frequently  relaxed.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  fiir  better  to  relax  this 
rule  as  little  as  possible,  though  here  and  there  a  special  case  may 
present  itself  which  may  demand  a  more  generous  interpretation. 

Within  even  the  narrower  boundaries  to  which  the  Manchester 
Boys'  Home  confines  its  labours  there  are  still  some  doubtful  ques- 
tions unsettled,  and  the  doubts  which  arise  here  apply  equally  to  the 
industrial  schools  maintained  by  Government  grants.  It  is  certainly 
satisfactory  to  hear  that  the  boys  who  Avould  other\vise  grow  up  in 
the  practice  of  crime  or  mendicancy  become  in  a  sense  self-support- 
ing, and  that  their  labour  goes  a  considerable  way  to  meet  the 
regular  outlay  for  establishment  charges.  But  we  do  not  think  this 
interpretation  of  the  phrase  "self-supporting"  should  be  strained  so 
far  as  to  annul  the  obligation  between  the  boys  thus  taught  and 
trained  and  the  community  which  undertakes  the  charge  of  them. 
No  doubt  the  State  derives  a  benefit  indirectly  when  six  or  seven 
years'  discipline  in  an  industrial  school — whether  wholly  or  partially 
maintained  by  public  subscriptions  or  State  contributions,  it  matters 
not — transforms  a  young  thief  or  beggar  into  a  skilled  workman. 
But  the  boy  himself  has  directly  received  a  far  more  than  commen- 
surate advantage.  He  has  been  saved  from  cold,  from  hunger,  and 
from  an  early  initiation  into  vice.  He  has  been  fed,  and  clothed, 
and  educated,  and  started  in  life.  Does  he  owe  nothing  in  return  to 
the  community?  In  such  a  case  we  think  the  lad  who  has  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  an  industrial  school  owes  a  debt  to  the  State  which 
the  State  has  a  right  to  exact  from  him.  Nor  is  the  metliod  of  paynicn  i 
far  to  seek.   TheGovernment  requires  for  the  defence  of  the  country  the 
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service  of  a  certain  number  of  men  for  the  army  and  navy,  and  every 
year  it  becomes  more  difficult,  under  the  modern  system  of  volunteer- 
ing, to  find  the  men  for  these  services.  We  do  not  think  any 
principle  of  justice  would  be  violated,  while  the  recruiting  of  the  army 
and  navy  would  be  materially  aided,  if  a  rule  were  to  be  adopted 
that  every  boy  trained  in  an  industrial  school  should  serv^e,  after  his 
discharge,  for  a  fixed  term,  either  in  the  army  or  the  navy.  The 
lads,  of  course,  should  be  allowed  a  choice  between  the  services ; 
and  now  that  the  three  years'  term  has  been  accepted,  it  would  be 
quite  easy  to  give  them  the  option  of  leaving  the  army  at  an  age 
when  they  could  begin  life  as  artizans  or  labourers  with  fair  hopes  of 
advancement.  If  Lord  Derby  would  give  his  support  to  a  scheme 
of  this  kind,  he  would  find  that  he  had  enlisted  the  sympathies  of 
many  who  at  present  look  somewhat  coldly  upon  the  growth  and 
multiplication  of  industrial  schools. 


A  STREET  ARAB  TEA  FIGHT. 

Extract  from  The  Scotsman,  Monday,  March  2,  1868. 

Last  Saturday  night,  invitations  became  due  for  an  indiscriminate 
festive  gathering  in  the  Home  of  the  Edinburgh  Industrial  Brigade, 
No.  9  Leith  Street  Terrace.  The  object  of  the  assembly  was  to 
show  to  the  little  ragged  urchins  brought  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
city,  the  "clean  contented  faces"  of  the  Brigade  boys,  and  to  make 
offer  to  them,  for  their  free  and  unconditional  acceptance,  of  the 
benefits  and  protection  of  the  Home.  Neglected  boys  had  been 
sought  out  during  the  week,  and  presented  with  tickets  for  the 
party  \  and  at  the  hour  of  meeting  upwards  of  forty  of  these  inter- 
esting but  unceremonious  guests  were  found  in  their  places  in  the 
"  dining  hall"  of  the  institution.  The  Brigade  boys,  well  scrubbed 
and  dusted,  occupied  benches  against  the  wall  along  each  side  of 
tlie  room,  so  as  to  form  a  cordon  round  their  friends  "  the  lumber" — 
a  gaunt  and  motley  crew,  who  filled  the  centre  seats.  The  room 
was  free  of  decorations,  but  it  was  well-lighted,  and  cheerful.  Mr 
David  Harris,  Mr  E.  E.  Scott,  and  other  gentlemen  interested  in 
this  movement  for  aiding  destitute  lads  to  gain  a  livelihood,  were 
present ;  and  under  their  active  and  solicitous  superintendence  the 
festival  proceeded. 
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One  boy,  who  had  been  expected,  was  not  present  to  cry 
"  Adsum"  to  his  name,  and  his  brother,  a  blythe  but  viciously  dirty 
little  vagabond,  only  very  partially  covered  by  a  shapeless  collection 
of  rags,  was  sent  in  quest  of  him.  The  messenger  sprang  over  the 
benches  with  a  triumphant  flutter,  his  bare  black  feet  seeming 
scarcely  to  touch  the  boards.  A  hymn  was  called  for  in  the  mean- 
time, and  proved  to  be  a  popular  one — "  There  is  a  land  of  pure 
delight" — for  it  was  sung  with  great  energy,  and  with  an  enthusiastic 
contempt  for  harmony.  A  brief  prayer  followed,  and  then  the  boys 
were  spoken  to  for  a  few  minutes,  and  exhorted  himibly  and  honestly 
to  deport  themselves,  so  that  the  days  of  their  youth  might  not  be 
spent  in  vain.  "Who  are  the  happiest  people  in  the  world?"  it 
was  asked  ;  and  a  shower  of  answers  came — "  The  workers,"  "  The 
believers  in  God,"  "  The  good,"  "  The  angels,"  &c.  These  appetis- 
ing exercises  concluded,  a  kind  voice  exclaimed,  "  Now,  we  will 
have  the  mugs  brought  in  ;"  whereupon  the  hungry,  humming  mass 
of  boys,  seized  with  an  uncontrollable  impulse,  sprang  from  their 
groaning  seats,  and,  with  their  grasping  hands  put  forward,  cried, 
"Jugs!  Jugs!"  in  contradistinction  to  the  less  capacious  mugs 
which  it  seemed  were  "  ben  the  house."  The  mugs,  however,  were 
brought,  and  not  another  word  was  said  so  long  as  each  boy  was 
enabled  to  get  possession  of  a  vessel.  Next  appeared  a  huge  tray 
of  dumpy  currant-rolls  or  "  German  twists,"  each  measuring  over  a 
foot  in  length,  and  having  a  dimpled  glossy  surface,  almost  too  pretty 
to  be  broken.  These  delicacies  were  greeted  with  an  irrepressible 
exclamation  of  delight,  a  greedy  and  protracted  cry  of  "He-e-e!" 
going  round  the  room  as  numerous  busy  hands  distributed  the  spicy 
blocks  of  pastry.  The  boys  wagged  their  cakes  in  each  other's 
faces  with  savage  glee ;  for  a  time  there  was  cause  to  fear  that  a 
general  me/ee  would  ensue.  "  Order  !  order  ! "  was  the  repeated 
command  of  the  superintendent;  but  these  "weavers'  beams," 
which  the  confectioner  had  furnished  in  such  liberal  abundance,  were 
meant  to  be  handled  demonstratively;  they  were  the  better  for 
"  being  shaken  well  before  taken."  Feats  of  balancing  were  also 
suggested  by  the  festive  rolls,  which  forthwith  were  poised  on  many 
a  dumpy  chin  and  nose,  and  even  rufiled  "  toppins "  were  patted 
down  for  the  accommodation  of  the  now  dusky  and  well-battered 
piles  of  provender.  The  distribution  having  been  terminated,  after 
wearisome  repetitions  of  "  Order ! "  "  Not  a  boy  one  unless  he  is 
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sitting  down  !  '  kettles  of  tea  were  handed  in,  and  the  managers, 
taking  up  their  positions  in  different  parts  of  the  room  upon  benches, 
])Oured  out  the  Hquid  in  hot  streams  into  the  mugs  which  were  held 
up  to  them,  and  which  were  chipping  each  other  out  of  their  places 
beneath  the  bounteous  spout,  each  boy  desiring  to  be  served  first. 
Once  fairly  set  agoing,  the  boys  did  unsparing  justice  to  the  good 
tilings  provided  for  them.  They  were  "feeding  on  nectar  and 
ambrosia."  They  ate  and  drank  as  for  a  wager,  only  pausing  now 
and  then  in  silent  satisfaction  to  contrast  the  power  of  their  respective 
jaws  by  comparing  the  result  of  their  exertions  upon  the  rolls,  as  Joe 
and  Little  Pip  were  accustomed  to  do  with  their  bread  and  butter. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  repast  one  of  the  party  called  out,  "  Here's  a 
boy  eaten  twa  twists."'  " I  never  did,'' replied  the  accused.  "He 
could  not  eat  two,"  interposed  the  doubting  superintendent;  but  a 
boy,  taking  the  official  sharply  up,  exclaimed — "Not  eat  two?  I 
could  eat  sax."  This  alarming  declaration  was  followed  by  a  de- 
nouncing cry  of  '•  Oh  ! "  from  all  parts  of  the  room,  and  one  or  tvvo 
of  the  boy's  nearest  neighbours  sat  looking  upon  him  for  a  moment 
or  two  in  mute  alarm.  After  a  great  supply  of  tea  had  been  issued,  the 
boys  were  told  to  hold  up  their  hands,  those  who  had  not  had  enough. 
"Oh,  we  have  had  plenty,"  was  the  general  cry;  but  one  or  two 
hands  were  held  up,  and  the  kettles  were  again  turned  on,  that  all 
might  be  satisfied.  This  latter  task  was  ultimately  accomplished, 
and  the  mugs  were  collected.  Mr  Harris  remarked  that  he  was  very 
glad  to  see  that  the  boys  had  all  been  to  his  friend,  the  pump ;  he 
did  not  see  one  black  face.  "Yes,  Tommy  Arthur  has  a  black  face," 
sputtered  out  a  ravenous  urchin,  with  his  mouth  crammed  full  of  roll ; 
and  forthwith  Tommy  was  inspected  by  the  whole  house,  but  without 
condemnation.  Mr  T.  R.  IMarshall,  with  great  skill  and  readiness, 
put  the  boys  through  a  general  examination,  in  which  they  acquitted 
themselves  with  surprising  credit.  Many  of  the  answers,  it  is  true, 
were  ludicrous  enough,  but,  on  the  whole,  wonderful  intelligence  was 
displayed.  They  were  able  to  tell  their  examiner  all  about  the  growth 
and  manufacture  of  tea  and  sugar;  and  while  some  averred  that  China 
was  a  "  land  of  pigtails,"  others  would  have  it  that  that  great  country 
was  in  the  East  Indies.  Considerable  acquaintance  uith  the  objects 
and  researches  of  the  Livingstone  expedition  was  manifested ;  and 
the  purpose  of  the  Abyssinian  expedition  was  variously  described — 
some  stating  that  it  was  to  "  capture  King  Theodore,"  others  that  it 
was  to  "  kill  King  Theodore,"  and  one  boy,  ^^•ith  a  determined  fro^vn, 
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answered,  "To  make  old  Theodore  pay  the  cost  of  getting  the  cap- 
tives." The  boys  had  each  their  own  commander  for  the  expedition 
— the  names  of  Garibaldi,  Napoleon,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  all  being  given  in  answer  to  the  question. 
One  anxious  boy  made  a  wide  guess  at  the  locale  of  the  Falls  of  Nia- 
gara, by  declaring  that  they  were  in  the  Nile.  The  question  was  put 
— "  What  benefits  have  you  derived  from  becoming  members  of  the 
Brigade  ?  "  and  answers  were  given — *'  To  keep  us  clean  and  get  us 
clothes  "  (with  a  snap  of  the  boy's  fingers) ;  "  Keeping  us  from  get- 
ting into  the  police  ofiice ;  "  "  Getting  a  drink  of  tea,"  &c.  One  boy 
stood  longer  than  the  others  with  his  hand  up  :  Examiner — '*  Well, 
what  is  it?  "  Boy — "  Making  us  young  gentlemen,  sir."  There  was 
great  laughter  at  this,  and  the  audacious  youth  got  his  head  well 
knocked  by  those  of  his  companions  who  were  near  him.  But  before 
the  laughing  had  ceased,  the  party  were  told  that  every  boy  was  a 
gentleman  who  behaved  like  a  gentleman,  no  matter  how  he  was 
dressed.  In  answer  to  further  questions,  the  jail  was  spoken  of  as 
"Mr  Smith's  lodgings,"  and  "Mr  Smith's  hotel."  A  few  parting 
words  were  addressed  to  the  boys  by  Mr  Harris,  and  at  the  close, 
just  before  a  hpnn  was  given  out,  one  of  the  guests  rose,  and,  with 
the  utmost  gravity,  said — "  One  of  the  boys  is  very  sorry  he  had 
such  a  hard  bed  last  night ;  his  ribs  ha'e  been  sair  a'  day."  The  pro- 
ceedings soon  afterwards  terminated. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  give  a  few  particulars  respecting  the 
working  of  the  Brigade.  Its  history  is  a  matter  only  of  yesterday. 
A  circular  was  sent  out,  in  September  last,  by  Mr  David  Harris,  to  a 
few  philanthropic  citizens  who  were  known  to  take  an  interest  in 
promoting  the  well-being  of  the  juvenile  population,  inviting  them  to 
meet  together  to  consider  the  matter,  and  decide  whether  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  organize  such  an  institution.  The  chief  effort  to 
be  made  was  to  provide  employment  for  the  destitute  lads  of  the 
city,  and  for  those  whose  times  of  probation  and  instruction  at  the 
Ragged  Schools  had  expired.  The  circular  set  forth,  with  considerable 
confidence,  that  by  a  united  effort  of  a  few  persons  interested  in  such 
matters,  an  institution  of  the  kind  conceived  might  be  started  during 
the  pending  winter,  at  a  moderate  expenditure  in  the  first  instance, 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  its  ultimately  becoming  wholly  or  nearly  self- 
supporting.  A  meeting  was  accordingly  held,  under  the  presidency 
of  Sheriff  Watson,  at  which  it  was  resolved  that  a  brigade  should  be 
established  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Ragged  Schools,  for  the  purpose  of 
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aiding  the  destitute  lads  in  the  city  in  their  efforts  to  gain  a  liveli- 
hood ;  and  that  the  management  of  it  should  be  vested  in  six 
directors,  chosen  chiefly  by  the  existing  Ragged  School  Boards. 
This  meeting  was  followed  up  by  two  conferences  with  the  directors 
of  each  of  the  Ragged  Schools  in  town,  with  the  view  of  avoiding 
anything  in  the  shape  of  collision  with  these  institutions ;  and  as  the 
result  of  the  investigations,  the  directors  were  perfectly  satisfied  that 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  harmonious  working.  Efforts  were  at 
once  made  to  put  the  scheme  into  operation ;  and  on  the  ist  No- 
vember last  the  institution  was  opened.  The  premises  first  occupied 
were  in  Cockbum  Street,  but  the  institution  has  since  been  removed 
to  No.  9  Leith  Street  Terrace.*  Fifteen  boys  formed  the  number  of 
the  Brigade  at  the  opening,  varying  in  age  from  thirteen  to  sixteen, 
none  being  taken  under  thirteen,  as  till  then  they  are  eligible  for  the 
Ragged  Schools.  During  the  five  months  the  scheme  has  now  been 
on  foot,  between  thirty-five  and  forty  boys  have  been  taken  off  the 
streets,  and  as  many  of  them  have  proved  themselves  on  a  trial  of 
one  or  two  months  to  be  worthy  of  confidence,  regular  employment 
has  been  procured  for  them.  The  chief  object  of  the  movement  is 
to  reclaim  these  boys  as  quickly  as  possible  from  an  idle  street  life, 
and  those  who  give  promise  of  improvement  are  only  employed  as 
shoeblacks  until  better,  more  constant,  and  more  skilled  work  can 
be  procured  for  them.  Thus  two  of  the  boys  have  got  situations 
in  chemists'  shops,  where  they  have  every  prospect  of  advancement ; 
others  have  been  sent  to  grocers,  others  to  bakers,  one  has  gone  to 
the  drapery  business,  another  is  a  clerk,  another  a  blacksmith,  another 
a  painter,  another  a  stone-mason,  and  one — spoken  of  as  a  remark- 
ably fine  fellow — has  gone  to  sea.  Considering  the  wretched  class 
from  which  these  boys  are  drawn,  results  such  as  these  are  extremely 
gratifying  and  encouraging.  For  those  thus  fortunately  apprenticed 
out  the  Society  provide  board  and  lodgings  at  a  charge  of  3s  6d  a- 
week,  with  3d  extra  for  washing.  Any  poor  boy  can  have  the  advan- 
tage of  this  accommodation  without  becoming  a  shoeblack;  the 
institution  is  at  all  times  open  to  such  applicants,  and  this  feature 
makes  it  peculiarly  a  home;  At  the  present  time  there  are  about 
twenty  boys  in  the  Brigade.  The  working  hours  of  the  shoeblacks 
are  from  half-past  eight  to  five.  Prayers  are  said  in  the  Home  at 
half-past  seven ;  breakfast  takes  place  at  eight ;  the  boys  then  turn 
out  to  work,  and  return  for  dinner  at  one ;  at  two  they  go  out  again, 
*  Now  the  Home  is  at  72  Grove  Street. 
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and  work  till  five;  six  is  the  hour  for  supper,  and  school  duties 
extend  from  half-past  six  to  half-past  eight.  Many  of  the  boys  learn 
remarkably  well,  all  are  quick,  and  there  are  but  few  who  are  not  in- 
dustrious. Only  one  of  their  number  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
police,  and  this  one,  after  twice  selling  his  shirt,  and  afterwards  ap- 
propriating the  money  he  had  earned  and  taking  a  trip  to  Dundee, 
has  been  convicted,  and  sent  for  five  years  to  a  reformatory.  One 
feature  of  the  institution  is  that  no  sect  or  denomination  is  recog- 
nised within  it.  The  boys,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  have  full 
permission  to  attend  their  own  places  of  worship  ;  but  whilst  the 
Brigade  Home  is  quite  open  to  visitors,  who  are  invited  to  inspect 
its  working,  no  recognised  minister  of  any  denomination  is  permitted 
to  exercise  any  authority  within  the  walls.  Since  the  public  meeting 
was  held,  no  donations  or  subscriptions  have  been  solicited  in  behalf 
of  the  institution,  the  anticipations  of  its  supporters  that  it  would  be 
self-supporting  having  been  so  far  realised  that  only  the  superinten- 
dent's salary  and  part  of  the  clothing  fund  have  been  to  provide. 
Several  persons  have  presented  donations  of  books  to  the  Brigade, 
and  have  othenvise  manifested  a  kindly  interest  in  the  boys.  The 
most  practical  shape  such  sympathy  could  assume  would  be  for  those 
who  have  opportunities  for  rendering  such  assistance  to  endeavour 
to  procure  suitable  situations  for  the  boys  as  they  are  received  into 
the  Brigade.  The  effect  of  such  efforts  would  soon  become  apparent 
in  the  removal  from  our  streets  of  the  hordes  of  little  ragamuffins  by 
whom,  at  present,  they  are  so  lamentably  infested. 


SPECIAL    HISTORIES. 

The  following  histories  have  been  given  as  a  sample  of  upwards  of 
I  GOO  such.  The  touching  tales  of  woe  would  melt  the  hardest 
heart,  and  beget  Jacob's  prayer  on  the  boys'  behalf, — "The  angel 
that  preserved  me  from  all  evil  bless  the  Lads  !" — 

No.  I,  after  having  been  an  inmate  of  one  of  the  City  Institu- 
tions, was  for  five  years  a  shoeblack  at  one  of  the  railway  stations — 
an  uncouth  city  Arab  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  After  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  and  patience,  on  the  part  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Brigade,  he  was  got  into  something  like  order,  and  has  been  for 
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upwards  of  four  months  apprenliccd  to  a  stone  mason,  with  every 
prospect  of  remainmg  a  decent  working  lad. 

No.  2  had  received  a  good  education,  and  his  habits  of  order  and 
neatness  gave  proof  that  he  had  been  carefully  trained ;  his  mother 
being  dead,  and  his  father  married  again,  and  removed  from  Edin- 
burgh, leaving  him  and  his  stepmother  behind.  The  latter  is  a 
drunkard,  who  ill-used  the  poor  boy,  and  turned  him  on  the  street. 

No.  3.  His  father  is  dead ;  but  the  boy's  recollections  of  him  are 
of  his  getting  drunk,  and  beating  his  mother  and  himself.  After  his 
father's  death,  his  mother  formed  a  connection  with  another  man. 
They  used  to  beat  him,  and  take  his  earnings  to  get  drink.  (He 
told  the  sad  tale  with  a  burst  of  tears.)  Previous  to  joining  the 
Brigade,  he  had  been  for  some  months  a  shoeblack  at  the  railway 
station,  but  without  a  home. 

No.  4  is  the  son  of  a  hawker,  evidently  a  poor  wretched  drunken 
woman.  He  bears  on  his  body  the  marks  of  her  ill-treatment.  He 
is  an  instance  of  how  the  ill-treatment  of  former  days  is  remembered 
and  resented.  It  made  one  shudder  to  hear  him  declare,  that  as  his 
mother,  when  she  had  plenty,  ga\'e  him  nothing,  so,  when  he  had 
plenty,  he  would  see  her  starve. 

No.  5  is  the  son  of  a  travelling  lecturer  on  phrenology  and 
kindred  subjects.  Amongst  the  other  boys  he  bears  the  nick-name 
of  "  Philosopher."  When  ill,  and  m  the  Infirmary,  he  was  deserted 
by  his  father. 

No.  6  is  another  case  where  the  father  deserted  the  boy  whilst  he 
was  in  the  Infirmary,  supposed  to  be  at  death's  door.  This  cold- 
hearted  desertion  of  boys,  when  ill,  is  quite  common  among  this  class 
of  persons. 

No.  7.  This  boy  was  lying  in  the  fever  ward  of  the  Infinnar\', 
supposed  to  be  dying.  His  father,  who  came  to  see  him,  caught  the 
infection  and  died.  The  boy,  to  the  wonder  of  all,  got  better;  but, 
on  coming  out,  was  friendless  and  homeless.  He  found  shelter  in 
the  Brigade,  and  has  been  apprenticed  to  a  trade,  and  is  doing 
well. 
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No.  8  was  perhaps  the  most  wretched  of  all  the  boys  when  first 
laid  hold  of.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  sleep  in  out-of-the-way 
places  night  after  night,  and  was  starving.  The  Directors  had  the 
pleasure  of  restoring  him  to  his  father.  On  his  appearance  on  the 
street  some  hours  afterwards,  when  the  father  had  given  him  a  new 
suit  of  clothes  and  pair  of  boots,  it  was  amusing  to  see  one  of  his 
late  companions  polishing  his  boots,  and  receiving  his  penny  for 
doing  so. 

No  9  is  an  illustration  that  "truth  is  stranger  than  fiction." 
Happening  to  hear  the  boy  in  the  next  bed  to  him  speak  of  a  regi- 
ment just  returned  from  India,  he  asked  him  if  he  knew  a  man  of  such 
and  such  a  name  belonging  to  the  regiment.  Being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  he  said,  "  I  wish  you'd  tak  me  tae  him."  The  next  day 
'twas  done,  and  the  boy  was  introduced  to  his  own  father,  whom  he 
had  not  seen  for  twelve  years,  and  who  had  not  the  least  idea,  up  to 
this  time,  whether  his  son  was  alive,  or  if  alive,  where  he  was.  He 
bought  the  boy  clothing,  and  relieved  the  Brigade  of  any  further 
charge  on  his  behalf. 

No.  II.  I  have  been  running  about  the  streets  for  nearly  six  years 
now,  except  the  year  and  a  half  I  was  in  the  Industrial  School.  I  have 
a  mother,  but  I  don't  know  where  she  is.  I  ran  away  from  her  when 
she  was  in  Glasgow  because  of  her  terwble  cruelty  to  me,  and  went 
to  the  police  office  for  a  night's  protection,  and  I  remained  there  for 
five  nights.  They  then  made  inquiries  about  my  friends,  but  I  kept 
quiet  about  my  mother,  as  I  was  so  afraid  of  her,  but  told  them 
about  my  grandmother,  and  that  she  lived  in  Edinburgh.  So  I  was 
brought  to  Edinburgh  by  a  sheriff's  officer ;  and  when  he  came  to  my 
grandmother's  door  she  happened  to  be  out ;  he  then  went  into  the 
neighbour  who  lived  next  door,  and  she  told  him  that  I  had  a 
mother,  but  that  she  was  in  Glasgow.  He  put  me  into  the  poor- 
house  till  Monday  (for  this  was  Saturday  night),  but  I  determined  to 
escape.  I  climbed  the  wall  of  the  poorhouse,  and  ran  off.  I  then 
commenced  my  street  life.  I  used  to  hang  about  the  railway  station 
night  and  day,  and  never  got  my  clothes  changed,  except  when  bits 
fell  off  me  in  rags.  A  gentleman  put  me  into  the  Industrial  School, 
but  I  could  not  get  on  with  the  confinement,  so  I  ran  away  from  it 
and  got  into  a  low  lodging-house  in  the  High  Street,  and  was  there 
as  message-boy  for  a  considerable  time,  in  return  for  which  I  got  my 
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victuals.     At  last  I  got  into  the  Brigade,  and  have  now  been  in  it 
for  nearly  eighteen  months. 

No.  15.  Was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  and  am  sixteen  years  of  age. 
My  mother  was  very  kind  to  me,  but  my  father  killed  her,  for  he 
■was  always  dnmk :  and  one  night  when  he  came  home  drunk  he 
threw  the  tea-pot  at  her,  and  struck  her  on  the  forehead  some  place, 
and  it  was  such  a  temble  wound  she  had  to  be  put  to  bed,  and  she 
grew  worse  and  worse,  till  at  last  she  became  insane,  and  was  taken 
away  to  Morningside  Asylum.  I  was  then  sent  to  the  poorhouse, 
and  then  sent  away  to  an  aunt  far  away  from  Edinburgh.  I  couldn't 
stay  with  her,  for  I  wearied  to  see  my  mother,  so  I  left  and  came  to 
Edinburgh.  But  my  father  was  no  better,  and  he  used  to  beat  me 
every  night  he  came  the  worse  of  drink,  which  was  almost  every 
night.  This  I  couldn't  stand  long,  so  I  ran  away  and  took  to  a 
street  life,  and  sometimes  earned  eight  shillings  a  week.  I  went  to 
the  Asylum  to  ask  if  my  mother  was  any  better  yet,  but  no  one 
would  tell  me,  and  I  had  to  leave  as  I  went.  At  last,  after  I  had 
been  twelve  months  living  in  the  streets,  I  was  informed  that  mother 
was  dead,  which  put  an  end  to  all  my  hopes,  and  I  could  see  nothing 
for  it  but  to  remain  a  daucer  (sleeping  out)  all  my  life.  I  had  twelve 
months  of  it  already,  and  it  was  twelve  months  longer  before  I  heard 
of  the  Brigade,  so  I  was  tivo  years  and  nei'er  was  in  a  bed,  nor  had 
my  clothes  changed ;  and  I  was  not  long  before  I  joined  the  Brigade 

after  A K— ^  told  me  that  some  gentlemen  had  opened  a 

Home  for  poor  boys.     He  was  my  chum,  and  we  slept  in  stairs,  or 
any  place  we  could  get. 

No.  1 9.  ISIy  father  died  seven  years  ago,  and  my  mother  had  no 
one  to  help  her.  She  lives  by  going  out  w^ashing  to  people,  and  had 
to  leave  me  at  home,  and  I  was  always  getting  into  mischief  while 
she  was  away  at  her  work.  She  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  me, 
when  somebody  told  her  about  the  Brigade,  and  I  was  taken  in  and 
got  into  regular  emplo}anent,  and  I  intend  to  work,  and  perhaps  be 
able  to  help  mother. 

No.  20.  My  mother  died  a  long  time  ago,  and  my  sister  came  to 
keep  our  house,  but  she  was  not  like  mother.  My  father  used  to 
punish  my  brother  Charlie  terribly,  and  a  lady  thought  he  would  be 
better  of  in  the  Brigade,  so  she  got  him  into  it ;  and  as  my  father 
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was  not  able  to  keep  me,  he  sent  my  sister  up  to  the  Brigade  with 
me  to  try  and  get  me  into  it,  and  I  am  very  glad  I  got  in,  for  I  get 
a  great  deal  more  meat  than  I  ever  did  with  my  fatlier. 

No.  28.  I  have  both  a  father  and  mother;  but  my  father  says  "I 
am  no  his,"  and  will  not  allow  me  to  call  him  my  father,  I  don't 
know  what  this  means.  He  lives  with  my  grandmother;  he  could 
not  live  with  my  mother,  she  drinks  and  is  so  wild.  He  works  very 
little  himself,  for  he  is  in  bad  health.  When  he  left  mother  he  would 
not  take  me  with  him,  and  I  had  a  terrible  time  of  it  while  I  was 
with  mother,  suffering  from  want  of  meat  and  clothes.  I  thought 
myself  well  of  if  I  got  a  biscuit  to  serve  for  my  breakfast  and  dinner. 
I  never  got  any  supper.  At  last  my  grandmother  took  compassion 
on  me,  and  took  me  away  from  my  mother,  and  put  some  clothes  on 
me.  Some  time  afterwards  my  mother  got  me  in  the  streets,  took 
me  up  a  lane,  and  took  all  my  clothes  off  me,  and  sent  me  home  to 
my  grandmother  almost  naked.  I  got  clothes  again,  and  again  she 
waylaid  me,  and  stripped  me  almost  naked.  She  did  this  four  times ; 
and  when  I  saw  her  in  the  street  the  other  day  I  ran  for  my  life,  and 
hid  myself,  for  I  knew  she  would  take  the  clothes  off  me  if  she  once 
got  hold  of  me.  This  is  the  reason  why  my  grandmother  brought 
me  up  to  the  Brigade.  But  I  don't  know  why  my  father  won't 
allow  me  to  speak  to  him ;  if  it  was  because  my  mother  was  a 
drunkard,  I  surely  couldn't  help  this ;  but  he  doesn't  need  now  to 
punish  me  for  calling  him  father,  for  I  very  seldom  go  near  him  now 
that  I  have  got  so  good  a  home  in  the  Brigade. 

No.  29.  My  father  is  dead,  and  my  mother  is  terribly  given  to 
drink.  This  is  the  third  time  I  have  been  in  the  Brigade,  for  she 
will  neither  let  me  stay  out  of  it  nor  in  it.  I  have  had  little  chance 
to  do  well.  She  got  me  away  from  the  Brigade,  but  she  will  not 
come  round  me  so  easily  any  more,  as  I  am  getting  too  old  for  her. 
I  don't  think  she  will  give  up  the  drink,  she  has  tried  it  too  often 
and  failed. 
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The  following  Regulations  and  Rules  for  the  Home  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Directors  of  the  Edinburgh  Industrial  Brigade,  and 
may  be  found  useful  elsewhere  : — 

Time  to  be  signed  by  each  boy,  after  being  read  over  and  fully 
understood. 

Having  been  admitted  to  the  Brigade  on  my  own  application,  I 
aoree  to  obey  the  directions  of  the  Superintendent  in  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  proper  administration  of  the  Institution,  and  specially 
I  agree  to  rise  in  the  morning  when  called,  to  wash  and  dress  myself, 
and  make  up  my  bed  neatly  and  cleverly ;  to  attend  morning  and 
evening  worship  when  not  necessarily  prevented ;  to  conduct  myself 
at  meals,  at  worship,  and  in  school,  in  an  orderly  and  becoming 
manner ;  to  abstain  from  all  swearing  and  indecent  language ;  to  do 
my  utmost  to  satisfy  my  employers ;  to  account  for  all  the  wages  I 
receive,  and  not  to  leave  my  service  without  previously  informing  the 
Superintendent ;  to  attend  the  week-day  and  Sunday  evening  school, 
and  church  or  chapel  once  a  day  at  least  on  Sunday;  and,  lastly,  I 
agree  not  to  leave  the  Brigade  on  any  account,  without  a  day's  pre- 
vious notice  to  the  Superintendent ; — all  which,  for  the  good  of  the 
Institution,  I  promise  faithfully  and  honestly  to  perform. 


Bofs  ?iatne  signed  here. 

Witness. 


RULES. 

1,  Every  boy  on  entering  shall  have  the  admission  line  read  over 
to  him,  and  shall  be  made  to  understand  its  import,  and  shall  then 
sign  it. 

2.  Every  boy  shall  treat  the  Superintendent  with  respect,  and  give 
implicit  obedience  to  his  orders,  and  shall  also  behave  in  a  proper  and 
kindly  manner  to  the  other  inmates, 
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3-  The  boys  shall  be  called  in  time  to  get  ready  for  their  work ; 
and  when  called  they  shall  immediately  rise,  wash  and  dress,  and 
make  up  their  beds  neatly  and  tidily. 

4.  All  the  boys  shall  attend  the  week-day  evening  classes,  unless 
when  prevented  by  out-door  employment,  or  specially  excused  by  the 
Superintendent. 

5.  No  boy  shall  be  excused  for  leaving  his  employment,  Avithout 
having  previously  informed  the  Superintendent,  and  given  a  satisfac- 
tory reason  for  his  intention  to  do  so. 

6.  Every  boy  must  return  to  the  Home  immediately  on  leaving 
his  work,  and  at  all  times  give  a  faithful  account  of  his  earnings. 

7.  The  greatest  propriety  of  conduct  shall  be  required  in  the 
Home  (especially  at  meals),  in  the  school,  and  during  divine  worship 
— all  being  made  clearly  to  understand  that  it  is  only  by  such  con- 
duct that  there  can  be  either  real  usefulness  or  happiness  in  the 
establishment. 

8.  Every  boy  shall  be  present  at  fiimily  worship,  unless  when  ex- 
cused by  the  Superintendent  Every  boy  shall  attend  a  place  of 
public  worship  on  Sunday  forenoon,  and  be  present  at  the  Home 
service  in  the  afternoon  at  two  o'clock  (the  best  thanks  of  the  Direc- 
tors are  due  to  those  ladies  who  have  so  kindly  volunteered  to  ])lay 
the  hamionium  at  this  service)  and  evening  at  eight. 

9.  Any  boy  staying  out  all  night  may  be  dismissed  ;  and  any  boy 
leaving  the  Home,  without  leave  asked  and  given,  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  come  back  without  the  consent  of  the  Superintendent. 

10.  Any  boy  who  is  guilty  of  the  wilful  breach  of  any  of  the  above 
rules,  and  continues  to  offend  after  being  warned  by  the  Superinten- 
dent, shall  be  brought  before  the  Judicial  Committee,  for  admonition 
or  dismissal. 

1 1  Any  boy  who  has  been  admonished,  and  again  offends  in  the 
like  manner,  shall  be  dismissed. 

H    ■ 
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\2.  Any  boy  who  commits  any  criminal  offence  shall  be  conveyed 
before  the  sitting  magistrate,  with  the  view  of  getting  him  sent  for 
five  }ears  to  a  Reformator)-. 

13.  The  Superintendent  is  authorized  to  punish  any  boy  who  dis- 
obeys an  order,  behaves  in  a  riotous  and  disorderly  manner,  stays 
out  late  at  night,  by  confinement  in  the  cell  for  any  period  not  ex- 
ceeding two  days. 
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SCI 

EDI 

No. 


Residins, 


Case  of- 


*x.xiii3itIDGE. 


I.  Place  of  birth,  anr* 
tered,  state  ' 


IS  regis- 


2.  Agi. 


3.  Length  of  time  resident         dinburgh. 


4.  Are  parep 
tiieir  ' 
ch 


what  was 
has  taken 
death.  ... 


5.  Give  names  of  parents,  and  of  all  the 
family,  and  state  how  employed,  and 
the  amount  of  their  weekly  earnings. 


5.  Are  they  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief? 
If  so,  state  the  amount.  If  applied  for 
and  refused,  state  the  reason. 


Reference  for  inquiry. 


8.  Has  the  applicant  ever  been  at  work, 
at  what,  and  amount  of  wages .' 


5.  What  school  has  applicant  attended 
(if  any)  and  for  how  long?  ... 


10.  Can  applicant  read  and  write? 


1 1 .  Contributions,  if  any,  from  whom, 
and  at  what  rate ?     ... 


Note.— It  is  computed  that  the  Society  will  lose  upon  each  boy  [^^  per  annum 
beyond  the  amount  of  his  wages.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  friends  taking  an  interest  in 
a  particular  boy  may  subscribe  or  othenvise  raise  the  amount. 


^^ 


^  be 

cleanly,  kind  to  the  other  boys,  ob  ^rs, 

and  be  at  all  times  careful  to  maintain  the  good  characte.  o.  the 
Brigade.                                                                            "~ 

Case  refused  on  account  of_ 

Case  admitted  on 

Left  on on  accOu  t  of_^ 


DECLARATION    BY    PARllNTS     IF     K 


hereby  declare  that_ 


enters  the  Edinburgh  Industrial  Brigade  with  our  full  approval  and 
consent,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  not  to  interfere  with  his  manage- 
ment, nor  to  remove  the  boy  without  the  consent  of  the  Directors,  or 
paying  up  the  loss  the  Institution  may  have  sustained  through  his 
wages  being  inadequate  to  meet  his  expenses,  as  shouTi  by  the  books 
kept  by  the  Superintendent.  And  we  promise  to  give  every  assist- 
ance in  our  power  to  the  Directors  in  their  efforts  for  the  boy's  good. 

Signed ___ 


Dl'NN    AND    WRIGHT,   PRnS'TKRJj    GLASOOW. 
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